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NOTES BY THE WAY. 





Annnual Plowing Match at Armada—Beau- 
tiful Weather and Large Attendance—A 
Visit to some of the Stock Men in the 
Vicinity. 





The past week we took a runup to Ro- 
meo to attend the ninth annual plowing 
match of the Union Farmers’ Club. On 
the way up we had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the condition of fall wheat and 
such spring crops as have made their ap- 
pearance above ground. Very little corn 
or potatoes had ween planted up to that 
date,but the fine weather of the latter part 
of the week wes undoubtedly improved 
by the farmers to get in these crops. The 
land in this direction is low, and the 
heavy rains of the past morth have left it 
perfectly water-soaked. The dead furrows 
in the plowed fields were fiiled with water 
and gave am uninviting appearance to 
them. After reaching Ridgeway and 
starting westward a great improvement 
was visible. Around Armada many farm- 
ers were busy putting im their corn, and 
in other fields plows, cultivators and har- 
rows were preparing the ground for plant- 
ing. This is the season when the farmer 
who has his farm well tifed congratulates 
himself upon hisforesight. In the whole 
trip from Detroit to Romeo we did not see 
a field of wheat that could be called good, 
and some of them looked very forlorn. 
Large bare patches are perceptible in all 
of them, with the few scattered spears of 
wheat looking very lemesome in others. 
North of Romeo we saw some very good 
fields, but to the west, where the ground 
is high and rolling, we saw fields that 
will hardly pay for harvesting. 

At Romeo Mr. John McKay, President 
of the Club, was in waiting, and the dis- 
tance between the village and his stock 
farm was soon got over. It had rained 
in the early part of the afternoon, but the 
clouds had dispersed and the setting sun 
gave promise of a fine day for the match. 

Thursday morning, after a substantial 
breakfast, we had a look over Mr. Mc- 
Kay’s Shorthorn herd, and found it look- 
jng very wellindeed. The young stock, 
two or three young heifers, two 
yearling bulls, and three of this 
spring’s calves, were examined. One 
of these heifers is from Rufus, the bull 
owned by Mr. Geo. W. Phillips, and pur- 
chased by the Agricultural College at the 
New York Mills sale. The other is from 
Mr. McKay’s famous Wild Eyes bull. They 
are both well finished animals, straight 
backed, with neat heads, and good necks 
and shoulders, well sprung ribs and 
straight bottom lines. Two yearling bulls, 
which Mr. McKay said were for sale, are 
both by the Wild Eyes bull, and very sim- 
ilar in appearance. They are red roans, 
with some white. The good style of these 
animals and their high breeding ought to 
make them attractive animals to any one 
in want of a bull. The cows of this herd 
we never saw in better shape than they 
are now. Mr. J. C. Thompson, of Ro- 
meo, who was with us at the time we 
went over the herd, and who is an admir- 
er of Shorthorns, was greatly pleased with 
the looks of the stock, and especially with 
the Wild Eyes bull, at the head of the 
herd. He is now eight years old, and 
would weigh about two thousand five 
hundred pounds, and is as smooth and 
supple as a yearling. There is not the 
slightest appearance of age in his massive 
frame, and his broad back is as straight 
as ever, while his immense girth around 
the chest shows his great vitality. Either 
in front or behind it will be a hard matter 
for a good judge to pick a flaw in him, 
while his breeding is of the highest 
type. 

About nine o’clock we started over to 
the farm of Mr. Adrian Taylor, to take a 
look at his flock of sheep. It was the first 
time we had the opportunity of looking 
this flock over, and as they had heen 
sheared some weeks ago, we saw them 
In about the poorest shape possible. 
This flock is one of the oldest and most 
noted in the State, and has furnished the 
foundation of hundreds of others. Its 
breeding has been kept very pure, and 
always in line, while individually the 
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sheep are remarkable for uniformity in 
size and appearance. They are long bod- 
ied, and have every appearance of good 
constitutions. The flock, old and young, 
numbers about two hundred head, and, as 
Mr. Taylor said, could not be handled ‘as 
those with smaller flocks can handle theirs. 
Besides this the owner has so much of his 
time taken up with other business interests 
that his flock is left largely to the care of 
hired help. With so much against it, and 
the fact that the proprietor has allowed 
his friends to select nearly any animal 
that they fancied, it is wonderful what a 
flock of sheep this is. There is no cod- 
dling and no high feeding, consequently 
the stock always turns out well for pur- 
chasers. We saw Old Genesee in the pas- 
ture with a number of other rams of the 
flock, looking as vigorous and active as 
ever he did. He has a wonderful record 
asastock ram, and animals with his 
blood in their veins are very highly valu- 
ed by their owners. We met here Mr. 
Eli Perkins and Mr. J. M. Thorrington, 
both breeders of fine wools, whose flocks 
contain a great deal of the blood of the 
Taylor flock. Also Mr. James Mc Gregor 
of Metamora, whose flock, a fine one, is 
derived entirely from the Taylor flock. 
Mr. Mc Gregor was too modest to even let 
us know he was a breeder, but it leaked 
out by one of his friends, who said the 
Mc Gregor flock was one of the best bred 
ones in the county, and deserved to be 
far better known. As an instance of how 
the blood of the Taylor flock is regarded 
in other States, Mr. W. G. Markham of 
Avon, N. Y., recently purchased ten ewes 
to add to his flock, paying for them $150 
per head. 


After dinner Mr. Taylor drove us over 
to the plowing match, about a mile north, 
where long lines of teams tied to the 
fences showed that the farmers had turn- 
ed out inforce. The match was held in 
afield owned by Mr. Robert McKay, 
whose even surface covered with a fine 
sod made it an excellent one for the pur- 
pose. This is always an occasion of in- 
terest to the farmers of Macomb County, 
and this year the crowd present would 
do no discredit to a county fair. There 
was an excellent exhibition of harvesting 
machinery, just what many of the farm- 
ers present were anxious to see. 


The ground where the match was in 
progress had been staked out, and the 
contestants, eight in number, were hard 
at work. They were divided into two 
classes, Senior and Junior, the former 
consisting of all over 21 years and the lat- 
ter of all under 21 years. The plows 
used were of the Huntington pattern, a 
modification of the Scotch plow, 
and the long handles were a 
curiosity to many present. The 
style of plowing consisted in turning the 
sod up so that 1t would stand at an angle 
of about 45 degrees, a back furrow sus- 
taining the first one, and then the suc- 
ceeding furrows being turned so that the 
top ofeach formed a triangle. The depth 
of the furrow was six inches, and the 
width eleven, if we remember rightly; and 
it-was the office of the judges to decide as 
to which of the contestants conformed 
most closely to the standard. The en- 
tries in the Senior class were John Drew, 
John Powers, Henry Davis and Albert 
Wilson; in the Junior class Peter Willson, 
James Rattery, Wm. Hill and Chas. Hill. 
The contest was to end at four o’clock 
sharp, and any contestant not through by 
that time was to be ruled out. The judges 
were Neil G. Reid of Romeo; Joshua Van 
Husen of Rochester, and James Davidson 
of Armada. At four o’clock the judges 
declared the contest over, and after due 





consideration awarded the prizes as fol- 
lows: 

Senior Ciass.—First prize, John Drew, 
plat No. 9, $10; second, Henry Davis, 
ne No. 7, $7; third, Albert Wilson, plat 

o. 10, $5. 

Junior Class.—First prize, Peter Willson, 
plat No. 12,$7; second prize, Chas. Hill, 
plat No. 11, $5; third prize, James Rat- 
tery, plat No. 14, $3. 

The plowing done was variously com- 
mented upon. All agreed that the plow- 
men did their work well, but the question 
was whether this style of plowing was 
adapted for practical work. Without dis- 
cussing that point we feel safe in saying 
that the work was very creditable, especi- 
ally to the younger competitors, and the 
experience gained in doing such work 
will always be a great assistance even 
when plowing with ordinary American 
plows, as it gives the operator a steady 
hand, correct eye in judging distances, 
and ease in handling the plow—all very 
necessary to good work. 

Near where the match was in progress 
was an American plow at work. It was 
made of chilled iron, and the style of 
work done by it was commented on very 
favorably by the crowd. Then there were 
two sulky plows at work and they attract- 
ed much attention. These were the Cas- 
aday, manufactured at South Bend, Ind., 
by the Oliver Chilled Plow Company, 
and one manufactured by Furst & Brad- 
ley of Chicago. The differences between 
the two were that the Furst & Bradley 
plow was of the ordinary style, with land 
side, and the wheels ot unequal height 
to adjust the plow in the furrow. The 
Casaday has no landside,and is fitted with 
wheels of equal length, but an adjustable 
axle that allows one wheel to sink to the 
bottom of the furrow without disturbing 
the equilibrium of the sulky. The wheel 
hugs the land closely, doing away with the 
necessity of a landslide, and asitis easier 
to turn a wheel than to draw an iron land- 
side, greatly modifies of the draft of 
the plow. The Casaday was turning a 
furrow eight inches in depth and about 
sixteen in width, completely reversing the 
sod and covering it thoroughly. The 
farmers present, many of them noted 
plowmen in their younger days, were 
quite free in expressing their good opin- 
ion of the work done by these sulky 
plows. 

On the grounds we met our old friend 
Mr. Robert McKay, Senior, whose grip is 
as hearty as if he were forty years younger, 
Mr. Urial Day, Mr. Robert Milliken, 
Mr. 8. Colby, Mr. J. H. Wilson,. Mr. Neil 
G. Reid, Mr. Kidder, Mr. N. W. Gray, 
Mr. Andrew Mackie, who is just recover- 
ing from a long and severe illness, Mr. J. 
C. Thompson, Mr. J. W. Torrington, Mr. 
Currier, of Almont, Mr. Borland, of 
Metamora, and a number of others whose 
names we do not recall. A large number 
of those present had brought their wives 
and families, and the presence of the 
ladies contributed greatly to the interest 
of the occasion. The Armada brass band 
was present, as were also two base ball 
clubs, to the intense delight of the 
youngsters, and, we may add, some of the 
older ones also. 

Mr. Robt. Milliken had his fine stallion, 
Highlander Hambletonian, present, hav- 


ing driven him over inabuggy. He is 


looking fine this season. Two of his colts, 
one owned by Mr. Neil Reid, about three 
weeks old, and one owned by Mr. Wm. 
Paton, of Almont, ten days old, 
are very large for their age, of good 
style, and greatly resemble the old horse 
in make up. 

While here Mr. Colby and his son in- 
vited us to call at his place and see his 
stock. His farm is located nearly oppo- 











site that of Mr. Taylor, and that gentle- 
man and Mr. McKay drove over the next 
morning with us. Mr. Colby has a fine 
farm, and what is better, he knows how 
to work it to advantage. All his stock 
showed good care. He hasa large flock 
of sheep, the majority of them registered, 
and bred from the Taylor flock. . They 
had been sheared some weeks before. 
This year’s crop of lambs contains some 
very fine individuals, large size, well 
covered, and good style. One ram lamb 
and a couple of ewes would show well 
against any we have seen this season, 
Mr. Colby is also working into 
into Shorthorns. He has a cow and a 
couple of heifers, and a fine voung bull 
which we saw last season as a calf. He 
was bred by Mr. Geo. W. Phillips, was sired 
by Rufus, isa deep red in color, and is 
developing into a very fine animal. 

Leaving here we started westward to 
visit some of the farmers in that direction, 
but as our space is limited we shall have 
to defer a report until next week. 

Before closing we must return thanks 
to Mrs. John McKay for the trouble she 
took to make our visit a pleasant one. 
Her hospitality seems boundless,and equal 
to all calls upon it. The evening of the 
plowing match was very pleasantly spent 
with Mr. and Mrs. McKay, and Mr. and 
Mrs. J.C. Thompson. The only trouble 
was the evening was not long enough. 





SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, 
FORNIA. 


CALI- 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

A mere glance at the map of the United 
States conveys a very meager idea of the 
vastness of the Great West. To get any 
thing like an adequate idea of the extent 
of our domain, one needs to travel over 
the broad prairies of Illinois, Iowa and 
Kansas; the almost boundless plains of 
Colorado; the vast deserts of Nevada, Ari- 
zona, and Utah. As viewed from the map, 
California appears to be a narrow strip of 
land lying oa the eastern shore of the 
Pacific Ocean, but there are valleys here 
larger than many kingdoms of the old 
world, and far richer. Notably among 
these is the San Joaquin (pronounced San- 
Waukeen—Joaquin Miller's name is pro- 
nounced Wau-keen Miller). This valley 
takes its name from Joachim, the legend- 
ary father of the Virgin Mary, and is the 
largest valley in the State, being 250 miles 
in length by 60 in width, and containing 
10,000,000 acres of the richest agricul- 
tural lands in the State. A mighty flood 
is said to have once swept through this 
valley leaving rich alluvial deposits. 
Evidences of this are plainly to be seen, 
especially in San Joaquin County. This 
is the famous melon region, where thou- 
sands of acres are devoted to the culture 
of the watermelon for, the San Francisco 
market. In the vicinity of Lodi, this 
county, are over 1,000 acres planted to the 
watermelon. One man.has 80 acres in mel- 
ons; he had 100 acres planted to melons 
last year. In this vicinity is a field of 
wheat containing 150 acres that will easily 
average 40 bushels to the acre, which was 
all planted to water‘melons last year. 
The culture of the melon seems to leave 
the ground in admirable condition for 
grain. Finer crops of wheat and barley I 
never saw elsewhere than are growing on 
this loose sandy soil. The soil is a light, 
grayish sand, resting on a clay subsoil 
which is some six feet below the surface, 
Profusely mixed with this sand are vast 
quantities of small marine shells and other 
products of the ocean. This soil is ad- 
mirably adapted to the raising of small 
fruits, vegetables, peanuts, &c. Fifteen 


.ply between this city and San 





years ago this land could be bought for 
$10 per acre, now it is held at from $150 
to $300 per acre. 

It is estimated that the San Joaquin 
Valley alone will produce 5,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat this season. Sacramento 
Valley is next to San Joaquin in size and 
fertility. The Valley is watered by the 
San Joaquin and Mokitumna rivers, the 
latter of which is a tributary of the form- 
er. Large tracts of land bordering on 
these rivers are at present inundated, 
a the melting of the snows in the 
Sierra Nevada mountains. Stockton is 
the county seat of San Joaquin County 
and is a thriving, prosperous city. Boats 
rancisco. 


J. 8S. TIBBITS. 
Santa CuLaRA, Cal., June 1st, 1883. 





Report from Allegan County. 





Editor Michigan Farmer. 

Seeing I was not reported by the com 
mittee at the Kalamazoo shearing farther 
then the weights of two fleeces, and they 
some three pounds out the way from what 
their réal weight was, I thought I would 
send you a statement of my shearing and 
a description of two or three of my choice 
yearlings. A ram lamb, No. 91, I pur- 
chased from C. M. Fellows last December, 
was sired by Gen. Dix and his dam was 
C. E. Crane 60. This lamb looks very 
much like the old General, and carries ‘a 
good fleece, is well-wooled on head and 
legs. Five others which I showed with 
him at Kalamazoo, were nearly or equally 
well wooled, made a very fine pen and at- 
tracted much attention. It was stated by 
many that three better rams were seldom 
seen in one pen. The three ewes I show- 
ed were good shearers, but for lack of 
time only one of them was sheared. She 
sheared the lightest fleece of the lot, one 
shearing 14 lbs. 12 oz., and the other 16 
Ibs. 90z. The weight of these fleeces, 
and others I sheared at home, you will 
find in the table below. Mr. Geo. Win- 
ters, Henry Stockwell and E. Hammond 
sheared my sheep and will testify to the 
weights of. these fleeces: 











RAMS EWE 

Age Wei't Age Wei’t 

No. yrs. fleece|No. yre. fleece 
BEE wate tcinnte 1 14 09:13... 1 13 08 
icinlnctasiewes%s 1 14 02} 8 1 12 10 
Map Gs: s:snicti eis 1 IO Os sieiscce see 1 16 08 
CER RES 1 oo |, A ee 1 14 12 
ore 1 | ae 1 12 02 
Ber oo Pe 1 Te 40h s 000s: 1 12 00 
EE re 1 TONNES so. 0.00 0st: 3 12 08 
Bisickesecurs p Us (i 2 A a ae % 1204 
ee 1 PU) a 4 14 12 
| aoe 1 BUS UL Res ae 38 1300 
ES acelin ) MOS... cs: 7 1210 
DY Segoe ses 1 14 00|16........... 6 3 00 
" Rae 1 ok old 12 02 
Tae 1 TRIOW IO icine sess 6 211 
|_| CAS 1 TG CO eas 'e wcnccncs 2 08 








E. BRACKETT, Jr. 
ALLEGAN, Mich. 


[The above report was received some 
time ago but was mislaid, hence its non- 
appearance until now. Mr. B. will accept 
our apologies for the oversight.—Eb. ] 
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Christmas Beef. 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


What are the prices paid for Christmas 
beef, such as hangs up in the Mansfield 
Market Christmas? I have a fine thorough- 
bred heifer I wish to fatten if it will pay 
to take extra pains to do so. 

SUBSCRIBER. 





This is a hard question to answer. 
Prices vary almostevery year. We have 
seen Christmas cattle sold as low as $5 
per hundred and as high as $12.50, live 
weight. The latter price was paid by Mr. 
Smith for a thoroughbred Shorthorn 
heifer at the Chicago Fat Stock Show in 
1881. It is safe to-say that what are clas- 
sed as Christmas cattle bring on an aver. 
age of $1 to $2 per hundred higher prices 
than what may be termed good butchers 
steers. * 


SPRING FAIR. 





Annual Spring Meeting of the Western 
Michigan Farmers’ Club. 





The Spring Fair of the Western Michi- 
rgan Farmers’ Club opened up at Grand 
Rapids last Tuesday morning under 
rather unfavorable auspices. Rain com- 
menced falling before seven in the morn- 
ing and continued with slight intermis- 
sions during the forenoon. About one 
o'clock the clouds broke away and the 
sun came out brightly, so that by three 
o'clock the grounds were in very good 
condition for visitors. 

The display of agricultural machinery 
was large and was viewed by those in at- 
tendance with a great deal of interest. 
The crowd was not as great as the club 
anticipated, but taking the weather into 
consideration, was as large as could be 
expected. 

Among the implements which attracted 
the attention of visitors, was the Casaday 
Sulky Plow, and its merits were very 
fully explained by the State agent, Mr. 
Crook, of Kalamazoo. Many farmers 
present had tried this plow, and spoke 
enthusiastically of its work. 

Mr. E. P. Burrall, representing P. P. 
Mast & Co., of Springfield, Ohio, dis- 
cussed very ably the merits of the new 
Buckeye Spring Tooth Cultivator and 
Harrow, manufactured by this company, 
and succeeded in keeping a large share 
ofthe visitors interested. The large trade 
in these implements in this State shows 
that the improvements made in them are 
fully appreciated by our farmers. 

Harvesting machinery occupied a 
prominent position in the display, and 
was run by the power furnished by a 
traction engine. The Buckeye Company 
of Akron, Ohio, had a full line of their 
machines, as did the Johnston Harvester 
Company. 

At four o’clock the crowd adjourned to 
the Carriage Hall, where the newly 
elected Senator, Thomas W. Palmer, de- 
livered the following address, which was 
attentively listened to, and generously 


applauded: 


When a boy I saw a picturein which there 
were four figures—a king with his crown and 
sceptre, a soldier with his sword drawn, a bishop 
in his gown, and a farmer with a purse. The 
king, waving his sceptre, was represented as 
saying, “I rule over all;’”’ the soldier with his 
sword drawn, ‘‘I fight for all;” the bishop with 
his eyes uplifted, “I pray for all,” and the 
farmer, with awry face and his hand far down 
his leathern purse, ‘‘I pay for all.” This was a 
picture of a bygone age, It represented a state 
of society where force wasthe chief factor and 
ignorance its help-meet; atime when the king 
was a despot, when the soldier fought for glory 
or for booty, and the farmer was literally or 
practically a serf. 

Times have changed. Such a picture now to 
be representative, would be with us something 
like this: A farmer’s boy looking at a 
bishop's gown, a soldier’s uniform, and 
a counting-room. As he turned the pages of 
his book you might read his thoughts 
as his taste or ambition might dictate his choice 
as to which he would like to fill. There would be 
nothing incongruous in his aspirations, for the 
history of our country will. show that three- 
fourths of what the world calis prizes are 
achieved by farmers’ boys. It is not strange that, 
it should be so, The foundation of achievement 
is health, and the place to obtain it is on the 
farm. A manor woman well developed physi- 
cally is much more apt to be morally right and 
mentally forceful than if only half or abnormally 
developed. The constitutional taste for stimu- 
lants is frequently only a craving for the oxygen 
denied by the bad ventilation, crowded rooms 
and deprivation of sunlight incident to a city 
life, and which cheated nature seeks compeusa- 
tion for in aconcentrated and liquid form. 

If I were going to give advice to posterity, I 
would say, ‘*Make every effort to be born on a 
farm, and after you are born stay there till you 
are 21 or thereabouts,” 

It has been said that 


CITIES HAVE BEEN THE CRADLES OF LIBERTY, 


and ( have no doubt of its truth, but admitting 
that, it is equally true that the country has been 
the abode of its maturer years Itis thought by 
many that the great problem of the future for 
America to solve is the government of our cities 
under our present system. They think that in 
time luxury, vice and consequent enervation will 
degrade the rich, and want and vice degrade the 
poor, till we come to the pass when bread will be 
demanded without work or pay. They fear that 
we shall repeat the history, of Rome, when its 
populace basked in the sun, ready for riot and 
giadiatorial shows, or sent couriers daily down 
to Ostia to watch forthe corn ships laden with 
the fruits of conquered Egpyt to feed men dan- 
gerousto liberty alone. And yet Rome with- 
stood this tendency to decay, and her 
downfall commenced only when the farmers 
of the Campania were drafted to fdr- 
eign wars, and their places filled with slaves. 
The hope of. that liberty reguiated by law which 
we call freedom, lies in a great measure in the 
farmers of our country. They are the creat con- 
servative power at the voils, and _ their influence 
is continually felt in their contributions to the 
populations of our cities. A city cannot keep its 
numbers of reproduction, and if it thrives it 
draws iis suppiies in people and products from 
the country. What Goldsmith said an hundred 
years ago is true to-day: 

‘+ Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay, 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 

A breath can make them as a breath has made; 

But a bold yeowanry a. country’s pride, 

When once destroyed can never be supplied.” 

But although *‘God made the country and man 
made the town,” cities have their uses. A periect 
civilization, in my eyes, is where the 
needs of mankind have established the proper 
bulance between the city andthe farm, In the 
diversity of pursuit and classification of labor, 
which is alike the cause and effect of civilization, 
comes wealth to some and comfort to us all. 
Cities are a necessity. They are essential not 
only for economy of work but by the very com- 
mingling of men, for that economy of labor, 
comes that quickening of apprehension, 
that rivalry in pursuit, that stimulus to effort 
to which the farmer although without the walls 
contributes and of which he receives his share. 
Without cities, and in thatI include towns and 
villages, we should soon degenerate into an 
apathy that would be satisfied with merely th 
means of living. Cities are the crucibles ix 
which all things are tried and their values deter- 
mined. They are the great workshops where the 
grosser products undergo transinutation, They 
are points of convergence as well as radiation 
for ideas as‘ well as material things. 

You ‘may wonder when Iam going to get down 
to the practical part of my work and the present 
generation The fact is, I do not well know how 
to take hold of the subject. Ido not expect to 
instruct you; in fact, lao not think that is the 

rimary object of a public talk. Its province 1 
believe to be the waking up of people by sugges- 
tions, or possibly by absurdities or erroneous 
statements, that they may take the trouble to in- 
form themselves. To thrust facts down the men. 
tal throats of your hearers in quick succession 
merely leads to indigestion. When I have been 
the innocent object of one of these talks, full of 
facts, I have felt like one of those geese of Stras- 
burg, which they put incrocks before a warm 
fire, and then stuff ‘with cornmeal balls until 
their livers burst. They mynd are of the livers. 

It is said that the pies are g eating, butit is 

hard on the zeese. , 

Knowledge, to’ become wisdom, must be 
worked on to the mental ribs. You know that 
stall fed anima's are only gwd ty or kil’ 
Even facts when not digested, assimilated anc 
properly appropriated muke @ man an encycle- 








pedia and not a worker. He may do for refer- 
euce but.not for action. There is a wide 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN LEARNING AND WISDOM. 


Dominie Sampson was a learned man, Abra- 
ham Lincoln was a wise one. There are many 
men crammed with the learning of the schools 
who are entirely deficient in the knowledge of 
how to apply it, to secure the happiness of others 


.or theirown. The wise man may krow much or 


little, but he applies what he does know in such 
a&manuer as to produce the best results. To 
such a man the more learning he gets, provided 
he does not get a mental dyspepsia, the better it 
is for him and for others. His mind is not a rag 
bag of unrelated fragments, but a workshop 
wherein combinations are made from the material 
stored away which can be put to desired uses. 

What knowledge I may have about farming 
should be valuable, that is if the value can be 
reckoned by the cost. Irun a 630 acre farm. or 
rather itruns me. I have spent so much upon it 
that I cannot afford to stop. My theory is, a man 
learns by his mistakes, and if I am correct, I am 
one of the best educated farmers in Michigan. 
The mistakes of any particular year have only 
come to appear trivial in comparison with those 
of the succeediug. 

My theories were all right as any of you would 
admit, but I did not put them in practice. Ihad 
three cardinal principles which I adopted, viz., 
thorough drainage, heavy manuring and clean 
cultivation. You will admit that the principles 
are sound, but I did not under drain. I did not 
manure heavily, and I think the cultivation was 
not as clean as it might have been. I have tried 
men on a salary, on shares, and finally gave them 
the whole product. 

It made but little difference. Each year found 
me out about so much. I had to buy hay in the 
spring, and no matter how many animals I 
bought I seldom sold any, and if I did I never got 
any of the proceeds. Two years ago I concluded 
to make the last attempt. Since that time I have 
put in between 40 and 50 miles of tile under- 
drain. While I was doing it a friend of mine, a 
practical man, looking over the work, said: "You 
are making a monument for yourselt,” referring 
to the good results to follow from the work. [ 
told him I thought I should need one when the 
draining was done. If auy of you have seen the 
flat land back of Detroit you will appreciate the 
necessity of 


THOROUGH DRAINAGE, 


I have now over 270 acres underdraired, and 
hope hereafter to report to you good results. 
The ground was so flat and the descent so 
I had all the tile lad 
under the supervision of a _ surveyor, 
who took the levels of my mains and 
laterals. The average depth of my laterals is two 
and a half feet, and, although many have saidI 
should have put them deeper, I have as yet seen 
no reason to thinkso. In my heaviest soils I 
have put them fourrods apart; where the sub- 
soil afforded a free passage to water I have put 
them eight rods. The result so far has been that 
Ican get on to any of my fields to plow or culti- 
vate a short time after the heaviest rains. In 
former years I had to wait until June for some 
of the sameland. The average price of my tiles 
and laying them has heen 90 cents perrod. The 
expenditure may seem large, but {came to the 
conclusion that I might as well try to farm on the 
bosom of Lake Erie as on land saturated half the 
year and baked the other half. 

Under draining makes the farmer master of 
the situation. It lengthens the season for the 
plants and for the farmer. If a man cannot spare 
the money, or the labor, which is the same 
thing, to underdrain more than half an acre, let 
him do that much. There are methods of econo- 


gradual that 


mizing in every family which will enabie him to 
do that. In fact it will pay a young man to do 
it moonlight nights if he can accomplish it in 
no other way. Iam told that it pays to under- 
drain alllands where water will stand in a bole 
two and a half feet deep the wettest season of 
the year. That being the case, I believe there is 
very little land in Michigan which would not be 
benefited by underdraining. 

After you have got your land in such a condi- 
tion that the water will not retard the zrowth of 
farm products, the next thing is to add to it what 
will make it more productive, taking care that it 
does not cost more than it comes to, and that 
brings us to 

MANURES, 


The staple fertilizers from time immemorial 
have been barnyard manure. In _ this 
country, however, the principal way of 
manuring is by plowing under clover. In Europe 
lunderstand they have adopted grasses which 
put their roots deeper down. Among theancient 
Romans manures were saved with care. The 
droppings of birds were saved and applied. al- 
though they had no guano islands to goto. 
Composts were made in suitable places about 
the house, kollows were scooped out like a bowh 
to receive the wash from the dwellings. As the~ 
intelligeit management of manures and their 
application invoives a knowledge of chemistry,. 
it would pay any farmer to have some work on: 


agricultural chemistry in the house, as well as a. 


book on manures, One gives you the means of 
drawing conclusions and the other conclusions 


drawn, and both together suggestions for their - 


application. The farmer is in the great labora- 
tory of nature. Everything about nimis under- 


going a chemical change. The transmutation of” 


of the soil and the elements 
the fibre and fluid of 
vegetation, the growth, the ripening, the 
decay, the death of 
names fer chemical changes. If ignorant, the 
farmer is the siave of the elemenis. If versed in: 
conclusions alone he is but the aichemist of the: 
middle ages. If imbued with established prinei- 
ples of natural law he is master and chemist 
Aside from the assured profit which would re- 
sult from a knowledge of the science think of the 
new avenues of enjoyment it would open. The 
farm then instead of being a treadmill for earn- 
ing one’s daily tread, or the accumulation of 
surplus doilars, would be a work shop anda 
pancrama, where nature furnishes the force of 
10,000 men constantly coming aud going, todo 
your bidding and you are captain of the host. I 
do not call this book farming. 

Accept nothing astrue which is not self-evi- 
dent. or which tas not been demonstrated, or 
which you cannot deduce f1om established prin- 
ciples. If neither of these conditions obtains, go 
slow; and, in this connection, I am reminded of 
an eminent gentleman in this state who was given 
to amateur farming. One week he saw in his ag- 
ricultural paper that coal tar was excellent for 
apple trees. He immediately ordered a barrel 
aud gave 230 thrifty trees a thick coating of that 
material, The next paper corrected the “mis- 
take,’’ as they called it, and said they meant some 
other material, and that coal tar would inevitably 
kill the trees. Now, if our friend had exerciset 
his brains a little, he might have imagined that 
any substance which would hermetically seal the 
pores in the bark woulda be harmful to the trees, 
and that he had better zo slow. 

Don’t entertain a contempt for books on farm- 
ing or agricultural papers because erroneous 
statements are made, or because you go too ex- 
tensively into some experiment which | they in- 
dorse, and which may require conditions that you 
are not able to secure and thereby lossis entailed, 
Don’t consider such instruction as worthless be- 
cause it is not infallible, but accept it as a sug- 
gestion to be verified or falsified by your experi- 


the particles 
of the air into 


ence. 

In addition to the manure of 40 head of stock I 
haul four and a half miles the stable cleanings of 
one of the street car lines where 115 horses are 
kept. They use planing mill shavings for bed- 
ding, and although these are decried by many 
as an absorbent, and probably not as good as 
straw, they seem to do well. Whether hauling 
manure so far will pay, lam not yet able to tell, 
for I have given it only one years trial. As to 
clean cultivation, it admits of no argument. 


WITH SHORTHORNS 


I have had rather bad luck. My bull died with 
such a complication of diseases that I never 
knew what ailed him. A fine cow died of cancer, 
the doctor said, aud a heifer for which I paid 
$300 when eight months old, although now five 
years oh, will not breed. I do not think I can be 
considered as an authority on cattle. I propose, 
however, to import some Jerseys if the price is 
not too high this year. i 
FOR HORSES FOR ALL USE 
I think the cross of the Percheron isthe best: I 
yisited Mr. Dunham’sfarm at Wayne, Ill., last 
year and saw a number of grades. They weighed 
from 1,100 to 1,600 lbs and without an exception 


were intelligent, strong, alert, stocky 
and nimble _ horses, hese _Percherons 
are the kind used in the Paris omni- 


buses, and a single span will take a load of 49 
rsons over the asphalt pavements at the rate 
of eight miles an Lour. As far as my observation. 
oes, their feet are better than the Clydesdales. 
they are built up like towers of strength [ 
bought one imported stallion and two imported 
mares of Mr. Dunham which are how on my 
farm. The horse’s get are very satisfactory so 
far. These Percheron horses have been famous 
for 1,100 years. When Chas. Martel turned back 
the Moors into Spain in the year 732, the histo- 
rian speaks of the part taken against the infidel 
by those “gigantic steeds of Norman breed—the 
like'of which still astonish the traveller in the 
north of France.” 


(Continued on eighth poge). 
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Breeding Mares. 
The New England Farmer says: ‘If 
two or three general rules were observed 
by all breeders, great changes might be 
wrought in a few years. The first of these 
is, never to breed from an old animal, 
whose body has been injured and its vi- 
tality weakened by injudicious treatment 
or by too severe labor. The results which 
follow these are obvious to every observ- 
er, both in man and beast. They are all 
impressed upon the living organism, and 
can no more be separated from it than 
breath can from the body and life still be 
preserved. They are there, whatever 
they may be, and will be imparted to the 
offspring, just assure as ‘like begets like.’ 
A moderate old age should not, however, 
absolutely exclude the mare from breed- 
ing, if she is right in other particulars. 

“The common practice for many years 
past, and one which has become woven, 
as it were, into the habits of the people, 
so that it seems as natural as the breath 
of life, is to keep the old mare for breed- 
ing, when she is unfitted for service on 
the road or on the farm. This is when 
the evil commences. She is a favorite 
animal, was handsome, spirited, and with 
a power of endurance almost beyond be- 
lief. But now she is seventeen years of 
age, has a spavin, a slight. touch of the 
heaves, and one or two other trifling 
matters which are a little inconvenient 
for a working animal, but she will make 
a good breeder, and about pay her keep- 
ing beside. This is the conclusion ar- 
rived at, and thousands of such cases ex- 
ist.-among us to-day. 

“So the old mare, crippled by too early 
labor and disabled by disease, is to be- 
come the progenitor uf a race which is to 
occupy a certain locality, perhaps for a 
hundred years. It is scarcely possible 
that her young will not be injured be- 
fore they see the light; and the strong 
probability is that each of them will bear 
the marks of her imperfections. Some 
with ringbone, perhaps, or asthma, or 
spavin, or some lurking disease that had 
net developed itself in the overworked 
and disordered mother. We have seen a 
yearling colt with a ringbone upon every 
foot. Well-formed otherwise, apparent 
ly healthy, eating and drinking well, but 
suffering and utterly worthless.” 


>. 


Care of Foals. 

A traveler in Turkey says when he was 
going through Ponteus he saw what care 
the peasants take of the foals while they 
are still quite young and tender, how 
they pet them, how they bring them into 
their rooms and almost to their tables, 
aod how they handle them and stroke 
them. They seem to regard them almost 
as their children. The grooms in whose 
care they are placed treat them with 
equal kindness, making them fond of 
them by continually stroking them, and 
never beating them witha stick unless 
they are absolutely compelled to do so. 
Being thus used, they become extremely 
attacked to men, and one will not be 
found which this treatment has made a 
kicker or a biter or refractory. The 
Turks like to have horses trained te kneel 
down at command, and so take up their 
rider, and to pick up from the ground in 
their teeth a stick, a mace or asword, and 
to give it to their master in the saddle. 
When they have learned to do these 
things, as an honor anda mark of their 
proficiency they fit silver rings in their 
nostrils, to show that they have been 
thoroughly trained.” 











From Mrs. John Spitler, 
No. 28 Wilt St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


I have been suffering for oversixteen years 
stth spasmodic paia in my head, and general 
nervous debility. I hada severe attack of pain 
dn my head two weeks ago, caused by weakness 
-and nervous exhaustion. I really thought I, 
should die. We had Zoa-Phora in the house, 
and my husband said we would test it to the 
“uttermost. He gave it to me according to di- 
-rections for severe cases, and in less than two 
-hours, to his great satisfaction, I had what he 
called immediate relief, and felt like going to 
.6leep. I advise all ladies who suffer from nerv- 
-ous or sick headache, or any form of female 
weakness, to use your Zoa-Phora, for there is 
«no medicine to compare with it. 


May 15, 1882. 
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The Cultivation of Tobacco in Franc:—How 
the Government are Arranging for a Sup- 
ply of Cavalry Horses—Animals that have 
Died of Contagious Diseases as Food for 
Others—American Pork—-A Backward 


Season. 
Paris, June 1, 1883. 





The diminishing supply of good foreign 
tobacco has forced the French govern- 
ment to consider the question of its home 
cultivation. Since three years experi- 
ments in the southwestern portion of the 
country have been carried on; the results 
have exceeded the most sanguine hopes. 
Last season despite the cold, wet season, 
the yield of tobacco was so satisfactory, 
that an important area of land is at pres- 
ent devoted to tobacco culture, soils of a 
sandy character being preferred, such 
being the kind on which the best brands 
of Havanaare raised. Climate does not 
appear to be thedecisive factor in tobacco 
culture. In the West Indies, tobacco is 
cultured during the winter season, that 
which signifies a temperature equal to 
the summer heat at Bordeaux. 

The culture of tobacco can replace the 
destroyed vineyards, and another conso- 
China grass, or Ramie. The great obsta- 
has been the want of a machine to bark 
or skutch the stems, and set the fibre free, 
cleanly. Such is-claimed at last to be 
found, as a company has _ been organized 
not only to construct the machines, but 
to hire them out to the farmers; farther, 
the company in question guarantees to 
supply seed and plants at reduced rates, 
and to take all the grass raised. 

In order to augment the supply of 
horses for the cavalry, the Minister of 
War has decided to place at the disposal 
ef farmers, select breeding mares drafted 


be allowed tofemploy the mares at light 
work, as payment for keep, but they must 
be covered only by stallions belonging to 
the government studs, or those approved 
by the official vet. The foals are to be 
registered at the nearest cavalry depot. 
If the mares after three years prove im- 
proper for the reproduction. they will be 
taken back at the cost of the State. 

M. Bonley, chief veterinary inspector, 
states that in the case of animals dead from 
a contagious disease, the best means to 
destroy the germs of the malady is to cook 
the remains, which can then be employed 
without danger for feeding pigs, dogs,etc. 
Care must be taken, that while this diet 
suits during the rearing period of pigs, it 
is totally unfitted for fattening the 
animals. x: a 

I think there are other reasons than the 
possibility of contracting the trichine 
disease for keeping American pork out of 
the French market. In England and 
Germany, where such vast quantities of 
that pork are consumed, the inhabitants 
do not suffer from trichine. The truth 
is that American food importations are so 
cheapening the necessaries of life, that 
farmers cannot obtain remunerative 
prices. Labor and other expenses, local 
as well as general taxation, the cost of 
machinery, etc., augment and agriculture 
does not progress in proportion, hence 
the secret of the situation. 


later; this has told on stock feeding, and 
has compelled animals to be prematurely 
sold, and at inferior prices. The future 
however, is not gloomy; the vines and 
cereals promise well; forage will be less 
abundant. Farmers are not inclined to 
invest in implements. 

The sugar industry is declining owing 
to fiscal charges; on the contrary itis pro- 
gressing in Germany and Austria. 

The French budget of agriculture allows 
a sum of 50,000 fr. this year as prizes to 
the best cultivated small holdings. 





The “Golden Sheep Hoof.” 

C. M. Clay says, in the Rural New York- 
er: 

‘Of all animals the sheep is the best 
restorer of the wasted soil. The horse 
and mule and cow deposit their ex- 
cretions in masses on the grass, which 
kill all under them, and there remain un- 
til dried up by the sun or washed away by 
heavy rains, so that here where pastur- 
age isa prime feed, I generally go over the 
grass lands in early spring and scatter 
with hay-forks these deposits so that 
they may enter at once into the roots of 
the growing grass. But the sheep does 
this work itself and does it well, so that 
nothing is lost. Their movements are 
slow and regular, and they make few 
paths, feeding in line up to the salt- 
trough, the water, and their bedding- 
place. The after-math is not often fed; 
but if sheep are turned in on meadows 
and taken off at proper times the product 
of hay is greatly increased. If the after- 
math remains until it is killed by winter 
and dries up, it is very light and is often 
washed away by winter rains as it is de- 
composed. But the sheep turns it at once 
into secure manure. This I have satis- 
factorily tested. It should not, however, 
be grazed closely; and, the sheep should 
be removed as goon as the grass begins to 
spring in the early year. Hence the 
sheep’s foot on the farm may well be call- 
ed ‘golden.’ We have the manure, the 
richest next to that of fowls, the wool, the 
pelts, the mutton and protific increase; 
while its love of variety, its internal 
structure and quiet habits make the most 
flesh out of the same food. So a farm 
without sheep is as thriftless as having a 
lake without fish; a yard without pigeons, 
or fields of bloom without bees. 

“‘Sheep that graze will feed at regular 
hours night and day; and only lie by when 
the weather or ‘the fly’ hinders them. 
They go over the same grass nearly each 
time, take salt and water, and then lie 
down on the same‘ground. Hence the 
necessity of changing them to break up 
their place of rest. A new flock coming 
in will select a new place for lyiag down. 
In grazing they form a line mostly ad- 
vanced in the center, that space being 
held by the leaders, who direct the move- 
ments. This does well enough when the 
space is wide enough for both flanks, but 
in defiles or other obstructions the weaker 
sheep follow behind the leaders and get 
poor fare, andconsequently are puny and 
often diseased for want of snflicient va- 
riety and choice of bite. Hence in close 
districts sheep must be kept in limited’ 
numbers, or else the whole thing will fail, 
and I have known many farmers who 
tried a ‘sheep-farm’ to quit it in disgust 
forever; and yet I say it pays when ju- 


diciously managed, better than any 
other.” 





A Brush Harrow. 

The Country Gentleman says that for 
eovering grass seed and grinding down 
and pulverizing the manure spread on 
pastures, meadows, and in plowed orstub- 
ble ground there is nothing superior to a 
well made brush harrow. Respecting its 
construcfion that journal says: 

“It is a cheap implement, but its suc- 
cess depends wholly on its being construc- 
ted right. Badly made it is worse than 
none at all. The farmer often cuts down 
a thick brush, and with little or no prep- 
aration, or perhaps with lopping back a 
few of the most projecting limbs, hitches 
his team to it and goes to work. It 
scratches the ground unevenly, project- 
ing limbs plow furrows in the soil, a part 
of the surface is scarcely touched and an- 
other part dug in gutters. Much depends 
on selecting the right kind of brush. 
There should be many small brushes, and 
projecting twigs help the harrowing pro 
cess. The best material we ever used con- 
sisted of the trimmings of some old pear 
trees. Large, few and heavy branches 
should be avoided. A cross bar is thrust 
through near the large. .ends of’ the 
branches, or they are evenly strung along 
on it. Special care must be taken to 
have plenty of small side-shoots under the 
cross bar, so as to keep the main stems 
well up out of the soil. One of the worst 
things for a brush harrow is te have the 
large ends of the limbs, where they have 
been cut, rooting into the soil as it is 
drawn forward. After the main portion 
is constructed, additional small brush 
may be placed on it to give it uniform 


Everywhere vegetation 1s a. fortnight 


may be thrust through the forks to secure 
the brush in their places. 

This is » very cheap kind of harrow, 
and if well-made and properly used, it is 
one of the most valuable for certain pur- 
poses which the farmer can employ. It 
is one of the best, often the very best im- 
plement, to pulverize and spread the top- 
dressing applied to wheat ground in au- 
tumn after the plowing is completed, and 
‘before or after sowing, and by reducing 
the manure to fineness and grinding it in- 
to the top-soil, greatly increases its value. 
Itis the best spreader of manure on pas- 
tures. It is better than anything else 
(the roller perhaps excepted) for covering 
and insuring the growth of grass seed. 
The ground being previously harrowed 
even, the brush goes over it reducing it 
to fine powder, making it as smooth as a 
floor, and while covering all the seed, 
burying little or none so deep that it will 
notcome up. We have never been able 
to secure so smooth a surface with any 
other implement. The two great requi- 
sites are to have it well made, and to use 
it when soil or manure is dry enough to 
work well.” 


Fashion and Wool-Growing. 


Upon the fortunes of woo!-growers 
fashion has a greater influence than she 
has upon any other growers of stock. 
When financial distress comes or other 
reasons arise for exercising strict economy 
in dress, the fine wool of the Merino and 
other sheep of delicate and silky fiber is 
driven from the market, so far as the 
popular demand is concerned. The 
coarser and cheaper tweeds and other 
goods made of long and coarse wools are 
then good enough to satisfy the general 
public. The prices of the finer staple sink 
to the level of, then fall below that of, the 
coarser. Prempted and fostered by man- 
ufacturers who wish to take advantage of 
the low prices, a reaction comes, and fine 
woolen goods again become popular. 

By choosing to wear fine-wool goods for 
dresses and other articles of apparel, the 
ladies have done much for the cause of 
the Merino and other animals bearing fine, 
silky fleeces. The growing custom of 
wearing woolen underclothing, which was 
a few yearsago almost unknown among 
ladies, has done something, and will do 
more, to add to the profits of those who 
have steadfastly clung to the Merino and 
its kind. For the finer description of 
goods Saxony wool will no doubt continue 
in demand, and will probably always scll 
at profitable rates. 

The improvement in means for trans- 
porting farm products from one part of 
the world to another has tended to lessen 
the extremes of fluctuation in prices, so 
that there is little probability that any 
branch of the wool-growing business will 
become as depressed as it was when, 
many years ago, sheep were slaughtered 
by hundreds in Ohio and other States in 
which wool-grow in had become an im 
portant industry. It may be assumed 
safely that any one who will adhere 
faithfully to the fine wools will find the 
average profits at least as good as those 
made from keeping any other description 
of sheep.—Chicago Tribune. 








Clover Bloat. 

A correspondent of the ¥. Y. Tribune 
says: ‘‘On first turning to pasture some 
people not only subject their cattle to 
hoven—the dangerous bloat generated by 
gas—but also to the scours. The sudden 
change from dry hay to young watery 
grass, to eat their fill, is too great. The 
first three days the cattle should be suffer 
ed to remain at pasture only half an hour 
to an hour, according to its rankness. 
After this for the next three days they 
may be allowed double the time, and so go 
on gradually increasing till they can safe- 
ly remain in pasture all day. During this 
time, they should be well fed with hay 
before being turned out in the morning, 
and again after taking up atevening. In 
addition to this they ought to have half a 
pint to a quart, according to size and age, 
of linseed or cottonseed meal, night and 
morning. This keeps the bowels in fine 
order, and prevents scouring. A quart or 
two of Indian meal is good to mix with 
this, but not bran. In case of bloat, punc- 
turing the side with a short narrow-blad- 
ed knife is often resorted to, but this is 
dangerous, unless a person knows exactly 
where to make the incision. A much 
safer and equally effective method is re- 
sorted to by English cattle men. They 
mix two tablespoonfuls of chloride of lime 
with 2 pint of water, and give this as a 
drench for cows, and a smaller one for 
calves and sheep.” 





Agricultural Items. 





TuE iron which is common in most clay soils 
is an effectual antidote to Paris green poison. 
The reddish color of clay soil is due to iron rust, 
and where this is seen the poison of Paris 
green is neutralized as soom asit reaches the 
ground. 





A FARMRR near a large city recently sold the 
turf from his roadside te use in the city ceme- 
tery. He was offered four cents a square yard) 
and at first thought itnot enouga. But alittle 
figuring satisfied him that this small sum per 
yard was equal to $1.25 per square rod, and 
$200 per acre, which is more than than his 
fields are worth down to the center of the 
earth. He claims that with a little lawn grass 
seed and manure he can grow a crop of turf 
every three years. 


Wuere winter wheat is largely grown red 
root isa common and dangerous weed. The 
most careful hand-picking will not eradicate 
it, as it springs up in the clover the second 
year, particularly if the young cloyer has been 
pastured the firstsummer after seeding. 
Where aclover field is infested with it, the 
clover, weeds, andall, should be turned under 
early enough to prevent the red root seed from 
ripening, which it will do before the clover is 
in full bloom. Sowing a peck of clover seed to 
the acre, however, and leaving it ungrazed the 
first year will smother most of the red root, 
and what remains can be removed by hand in 
the spring, 





A Vermont farmer says: ‘‘It is at the age 
of three or four weeks that pigs need the mos 

care. When the litter is large and the pigs a 

about this age the milk of the sow is not suffi 

cient to keep themin a healthy, growing state. 
They should be cared for before this time by 
giving them an opportunity to learn to eat. 
Purslane, which is found in abundance on al- 
most every farm in New England, is an excel- 
lent food for them. Have a trough so con 
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structed that they can reach into it, and they 
will soon learn to eat with the mother. Small 
and unmerchantable potatoes make, when 
boiled, an excellent feed for pigs. Sour milk, 
buttermilk, and whey will bring pigs along rap- 
dlv. } 


‘‘ Rough on Rats.”’ 
Clears out rats, mice, roaches, flies, ants, bed 
bugs, skunks, chipmunks, gophers. 15 cents. 
Druggists. 


Che Poulicp Dard. 


Liming Eggs. 

Tho following is from a late report of 
the United States Butter and Cheese As- 
sociation: 

To make a pickle use stone lime, fine 
salt and water, in the following propor- 
tions: One bushel of lime, eight quarts 
of salt, twenty five ten-quart pails of 
water. The lime must be of the finest 
quality, free from sand and dirt—lime 
that will slack white, fine and clean. 
Have the salt clean and the water pure 
and sweet, free from all vegetable or 
decomposed matter. 


Slack the lime with a portion of the 
water, then add the balance of the water 
and the salt. Stir well three or four 
times, at intervals, and then let it stand 
until well settled and cold. Either dip or 
draw off the clear pickle into the cask or 
vat in which it is intended to preserve the 
eggs. When the cask or vat is filled to 
the depth of fifteen or eighteen inches, 
begin to put in the eggs, and when they 
lie, say about one foot deep, spread 
around over them some pickle thatisa 
little milky in appearance, made so by 
stirring up some of the very light lime 
particles that settled last, and continue 
doing this as each lot of eggsis added. 
The object of this is to have the fine lime 
drawn into the pores of the shells, as they 
will be by a kind of inductive process, 
and thereby completely seal the eggs. 
Care should be taken not to get too much 
of the lime in—that is, not enough to settle 
and stick to the shells of the eggs, and 
render them difficult to clean when taken 
out. (The chief cause of thin, watery 
whites in limed eggs is that they are not 
properly sealed in the manner described. 
Another cause is the putting into the 
pickle old, stale eggs that have thin, 
weak whites.) When the eggs are within 
four inches of the top of the cask or vat, 
cover them with factory cloth, and spread 
on twoor three inches of the lime that 
settles in making the pickle, and it is of 
the greatest importance that the pickle be 
kept continually up over this lime. A 
tin basin (holding about six or or eight 
dozen eggs), punched quite full of inch 
holes, edge muffled with leather, anda 
suitable handle about threé feet long at- 
tached, will be found convenient for 
putting the eggs into the pickle. Fill the 
basin with eggs, put both under the 
pickle and turn the eggs out; they will go 
to the bottom without breaking. 

When the time comes to market the 
eggs, they must be taken out of the 
pickle, cleaned, dried and packed. To 
clean them, secure half of a molasses 
hogshead, or something like it, fill the 
same about half full of water. Havea 
sufficient number of crates of the right 
size (to hold twenty or twenty-five dozen 
eggs), made of laths or other slats, placed 
about three-quarters of.an inch apart. 
Sink one of these crates in the half hogs- 
head, take -he basin used to put the eggs 
in the pickle, dip the egg by raising it up 
and down in the water, and if necessary 
to properly clean them, set the crate up 
and douse water over them; then, if any 
eggs are found, when packing, that the 
lime has not been fully removed from, 
they should be laid out and all the lime 
cleaned off before packing. When the 
eggs are carefully washed, they can be 
set up or out in a suitable place to dry, in 
the crates. They should dry quickly, and 
be packed as soon as dry. In packing, 
the same rules should be observed as in 
packing fresh eggs. 


Breeding or Raising Poultry. 

A correspondent of the American 
Poultry Journal makes the following re- 
marks on the difference between breeding 
and simply raising poultry: 

‘“There is a wide difference between the 
breeder of poultry and the person who 
simply raises poultry. There are hun- 
dreds of persons raising thoroughbred 
poultry, who know nothing of the 
principles of mating their fowls; they 
make up, perhaps, their breeding pens 
with so many hens to a cock without any 
idea as to their affinity, or relative 
qualities, and yet they advertise them- 
selves as breeders. Many make no selec- 
tions at all, but put all to breeding, sell 
and hatch eggs from them promiscuously, 
from one year to another, and when they 
offer to sell eggs at one dollar a setting, 
the ordinary purchaser will wonder why 
some people will ask from $2 50 to $5 for 
a setting of eggs from the samevariety of 
fowls, and in most cases they will buy 
eggs from the poultry raiser, and not the 
breeder. *:* * I[ find, however, that 
the better class of people can see the dif- 
ference as soon as they visit the yards. 
* * * The proper mating of the breed- 
ing stock is the most important principle 
connected with the breeding of poultry, 
and yet I will venture to say, that it is 
less studied and experimented with than 
any other matter connected with the 
profession. Breeders as a rule will select 
what they consider the best specimens 
they have, but to give a reason why they 
place a certain cock or cockerel in a pen 
with a given lot of hens and pullets, not 
one in twenty can do it. They take 
chances of raising nice fowls out of a 
large number, and still they will claim in 
their advertisements that they are mated 
for the best results. True they hope to 
have the best results, but are unable to 
give a reason for the faith within them.” 
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Egg-Eating Hens. 
_ Most poultry raisers have agreed that 
the only cure for an egg-eating hen is 
to cat her. But acorrespondent of the 
Ohio Farmer has found another cure in 
clipping their bills, and tells how to do 
it as follows: 





“Take either a sharp pair of hoof-clip- 





pers, or a very sharp pair of small shears 
—I prefer the latter—and cut the longest 
bill off—whether it be the upper or lower. 
You will find the upper the longest, 
generally. Do not cut more than one- 
tenth of aninch above the pink line run- 
ning near the point of the bill, and do not 
cut above that line if you can clip the 
sharp point off without. You will not, 
probably, find it necessary to clip all 
your hens, for out of twenty-five not 
more than ten may be egg-breakers, 
though all may be egg-eaters. You can 
tell the worst ones by the feathers of the 
head and neck. They will be dirty, and 
with yolk adhering in places. You 
may be inclined to argue that this is cruel. 
I agree, but if we don’t cut their bills off, 
we shall have to cut their heads off. 
What makes it seem most cruel to me, is 
that it must be repeated once in two or 
three months, as their bills will grow out 
sharp again.” 








COLORLESS AND CoLD.—A young girl deeply 
regretted that she was so colorless and cold. 
Her face was too white and her hands and feet 
felt as though the blood did not circulate. 
After one bottle of Hop Bitters had been taken 
she was the rosiest and healthiest girl in the 
town, with a vivacity and cheerfulness of mind 
gratifying toher friends. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Milk Fever in Cows. 


PROF. R. JENNINGS & SON'S . 


BOVINE PANACEA 














Srna 


The only sure cure for Milk Fever in cows. It is 
also a Panacea for all diseases of a febrile charac- 
ter in cattle, when given as directed. Sold by 
druggists. Price, $1 00 per package; 20 doses. 





PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 
E-vineo. Liniment, 





The champion Embrocator for Man and Beast. 
Sold by Drnggists. Price 50 cents. Prepared only 
by PROF. ROBT. JENNINGS, 

Veterinary Surgeon, 201 First St., Detroit, Mich. 





THE ' UAUNFUL Ever stoouteG COS 


OSES 


BUSINESS of ROSES. "EO LARE EHOWSES 
tron, Pp itable for 
FES 





rpm Fgh Fe 
vere. ely, post; 

for $1 $1 for By 18 he Bee BOT Oe a ao 
75 Por'g ox Tooter Bia: We GIVE a Handsome 
present of choice and valuable R 
with every order. Our E, a complete 
Treatise on the Rose,7 yp. elegantly iliustrated—freetoall, 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 

Rese Growors, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 


WOTOBALO 


N 
NERVINE | 
%6) CTHETGREATY 17): 
(NIEIRIVIE) 
(CONQUEROR. ) 


A SPECIFIC FOR 


wep = EPILEPSY, SPASMS, ~“@™z 
CONVULSIONS, FALLING SICKNESS, 
ST. VITUS DANGE, ALGHOHOLISM, 
OPIUM EATING, SYPHILLIS, 
SCROFULA, KINGS EVIL, 

UGLY BLOOD DISEASES, DYSPEPSIA, 
NERVOUSNESS, SICK HEADACHE, 
RHEUMATISH, NERVOUS WEAKNESS, 

HERVOUS PROSTRATION, 
BRAIN WORRY, BLOOD SORES, 
BILIQUSNESS, COSTIVENESS, 
KIDNEY TROUBLES AND IRREGULARITIES, 
§90-$1.50 per bottle. Saez 


~ For testimonials and circulars send stamp. 


The Dr. S. A. Richmond Med. Co., Props., 
St. Toseph, Mo. (11) 


immediate 


13: 























Correspondence freely znswered by Physicians. 
ee Sold by all Druggists. n 
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18 A SOVEREIGN REMEDY 
For all Complaints peculiar to 


WoMmMetN, 


YOUNG OR OLD, 





HUSBANDS( of WIVES 
AND r AND 
MOTHERS ( Sickly | pauaprers 


SHOULD KNOW ABOUT IT, 

Soup By att Drueaists, 
Ex@”\NFORMATION AND TESTIMONIALS FURNISHED, 
MY PAMPHLET ON 


“Biseases of Women % Children” 


Sent gratis, E 4 
font re peer wean, especially Mothers, shoulé 
R. PENGELLY, M. D., 

116 Walnut Street. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


CATTLE PUMP! 


Waters all kinds of stock perfectly without atten 
tion, hand or wind. Simple, durable, and cheap; 
equals any windmill. Sent on trial. Send for clr 
eular. E,B. TAYLOR & I ara ces Ind, 








IELD FORCE PUMP, Cheapest and Best 
in the world. Especially adapted to the 

Cee, of fruit trees, Send for circular. GEO 
. EDDY & CO., State Agents, Owosso, Mich. 








A WEEK, $12 a dayat 
$72 Guttt bres. sdces Teeeees Gey wade, Conny 
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DAR BY’ss 


PROPHYLACTIC FLUID 


For the prevention and treatment ef Diphtheria, 
se Small Pox, Yellow Fever, Malatia,, 
-y Cte, 


The Free use of the Fluid will do 


more to arrest and cure these dis- 
eases than any known preparation. 


Darby's Prophylactic Fluid; 


A safeguard against all Pestilence, Infection, Con- 
tagion and Epidemics, 
ALSO AS A GARGLE FOR THE. THROAT, 
AS A WASH FOR THE PERSON, AND AS 
A DISINFECTANT FOR THE HOUSE. 


A Certain Remedy Aga‘nst All Con- 
tagious Diseases 

Nentralizes at once all noxious odors and gases, 
destroying the germs of disease and septic (putri- 
scence) floating imperceptibly in the air, such as 
have effected a lodgment in the throat or on the 
person. 
Perfectly Harmless used Internally or Ex- 

ternally. 

J. i. ZEILIN & CO., Proprietors, Manufactur- 

ing Chemists, Philadelphia, Pa. : 


Price 50 cents per bottle. Pint bottles $1. 








ADRIANCE REAPER AT WORK. 


ADRIANCE, PLATT & Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ADRIANCE 


MOWERS & REAPERS. 


165 Greenwich St., New York. 
Buckeye Works, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


For Twenty-six years these machines have held 
their position as the LEADING MOWERS AND ReEap- 
ERS OF THE WORLD, and maintain their reputation 


The Most Perfect in Principle, 


The Best in Material & Workmanship, 


THE SIMPLEST, 
THE STRONGEST, 
THE MOST DURABLE. 


THE LICHTEST DRAFT! 


Sales in 1881 largely in excess of all former 
years, and sales in 1882 a great increase over 1881. 
ORDER EARLY. Descriptive Circulars for- 
warded by mail. m15-jed 


“MIRAM SIBLEY& CO, 
NV a ) 


Vt “ae 















SENDFOR “HIRAM SIBLEY & Co 

CATALOGUE ‘(A 179-183 MAIN STREET, 
AND \3 ROCHESTER, N. ¥, 

PRICE LIST, | 200-206 Randolph St.Chicago, Ih 








SOLUBLE 
Pacific Guano 


The best and most 
economical ferti- 
lizer known. Send 
for prices and 
pamphlets giving 
testimonials. 


= WM. ADAIR & CO., 


 Seedsmen, Nursery- 
: é men and Florists, 
anor er te and agents for Pacific 
it es uano Co., 
No. 43 Monroe Avenue, Detroit, Mieh. Illustrated 
Spring Seed arene free on application. 
8m 





OR STACKING OUT IN 
FIELDS OR MOWING 
AWAY IN BARSS. 
Save labor and money; 
» Simple. durable, cost bat 
little. No trouble to get 
over high beams or to 
the end of deep bays, 
Thousands now in use, 


San 


NOYES’ HAYING TOOLS 
We RF 







and designs for 
tracking barns, to 


U.S. Wind Engine & Pump Co., Batavia, Kane Cc., Ill. 
State where you saw this advertisement. 













SEDGWICK S788 FENCE 
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It is the only general purpose Wire Fence in use, 


being 
t work without barbs. It will turn 
p Pamap p vethghe poultry, as well as the most vicious 


© in every respec 

ing it will weer meee hes a Lie e¢ wick 
x made 0 ughtiron and steel wire, 

oo bay yor rig and durabil- 


automatic or self-openin 
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mr20eowly 
Will Dig ’ Common Sense 
FIVE \ POTATO 
HUNDRED DIGGER, 
Bushels a Day. Improved for 


Price, $12. 


1883. 
Manufactured by __ 


Geneva, Kane Co., Il 
Over one thousand: 
now in use, = 





’ Double 
FO Huller. It 
4e has made 


For any machine hulling and 
cle ening at for 
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Gem cazpen Cultivator 


is the most complete machine in use. Send for 
illustrated circular to J.C. VAUGHN, 
Dealerin Garden Tools, 42 La Salle St., Chicago, 


COOK'S EVAPORATOR! 
k 3 
ghum, Maple Syrup ¢ sad Mean Cincelts fee. 


Whitenack, Bordine & Co, Tecumseh, Mich, 


Mee a ed ee ee 


ENSILAGE CONGRESS PROCEEDINGS, 1882 and 
Mg 1883, 30c. cach, N.Y. Plow Co., 55 Bockman St., N.Y. 
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INDEPENDENT 


Lateral Moving Stacker 


lete. Convenient, Durable, 
It saves from two to four men on the Stack. Saves 


the chaff by depositing it 1n the centre of the stack, 


PRICE, COMPLETE, $125.00, 


Furnished in Four Sizes. Can be ad: 
any Thresher. Address for full particaee ” 


RUSSELL & CO., Massillon, Ohio, 






THE FAIRLAMB SYSTEH 
CATHERING CREAM Yo a 
Ano MAKING BUTTER 


Davis & 
FAIRLAMB 


Manufacturers of 
and Dealersin 


CREAMERY 


SUPPLIES. 
200 Cans sent on trial. i 
170 Lake St., CHICAGO. Sendfor Catalogues, 


1 R7-17t 
MOOR E’S 


HOG CHOLERA 


Is offered to the public after four 
perimenting, which has proved it ‘the onty 
RELIABLE REMEDY for this terrible diseasg, 
ane Is a Sure re) 
and I guarantee that if faithfully tried ing 
to direction, and it fails to aecomplish” all} 
claim for it, i will return the money paid for it, 

Send for circulars and testimonials to 

Dr. J. B. MOORE, 201 Lake et., CHICAGO, 

Where my expenses are paid, I will visit 10¢ 
ormore hogs, and when I treat them, I will charge 
$1 per head for those I cure, and every hog I lose, 
that I treat, I will forfeit $2 per head for same, 
ASE YOUR DRUGGIST FOR rt 

ap10-3m 


Rev. Father Wilds’ 
EXPERIENCE. 


The Rev. Z. P. Wilds, well-known city 
missionary in New York, and brother of the 
late eminent Judge Wilds, of the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court, writes as follows: 

“78 E. d4th St., New York, May 16, 1882, 
MEssrs. J. C. AYER & Co., Gentlemen: 

Last winter I was troubled with a most uncom. 
fortable itching humor aifecting more especially 
my limbs, which itched so intolerably at night, 
and burned so intensely, that 1 could scarcely bear 
any clothing over them. I was also a sufferer 
from a severe catarrh and catarrhal cough; my 
appetite was poor, and my system a good deal run 
down. Knowing the value of AYER’s SARSAPA- 
RILLA, by observation of many other cases, and 
from personal use informer years, I began taking 
it for the above-named disorders. My appetite 
improved almost from the first dose. After a 
short time the fever and itching were allayed, and 
all signs of irritation of the skin disappeared. My 
ceatarrh and cough were also cured by the same 
means, and my general health greatly improved, 
until it is now excellent. I feel a hundred per 
cent stronger, and I] attribute these results to the 
use of the SARSAPARILLA, which I recommend 
with all confidence as the best blood medicine 
ever devised. I took it in small doses three 
times a day, and used, in all, less than two bottles, 
I’ place these facts at your service, hoping their 
publication may do good. 

Yours respectfully, Z. P. W1Lps.” 
The above instance is but one of the many con- 
stantly coming to our notice, which prove the per- 
fect adaptability of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA to 
the cure of all diseases arising from impureorim 
poverished blood, and a weakened vitality. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


cleanses, enriches, and strengthens the blood, 
stimulates the action of the stomach and bowels, 
and thereby enables the system to resist and over- 
come the attacks of all Scrofulous Diseases, Erup- 
tions of the Skin, Rheumatism, Catarrh, Generat 
Debdility, and a!l disorders resulting from poor ot 
corrupted blood and a low state of the system. 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists; price $1, six bottles for $. 





















Cseam AYERS 
og CATHARTIC 
RTS PILLS 


—Best Purgative Medicine- 


eure Constipation, Indigestion, Headache, and 
all Bilious rders. 


Sold everywhere. Always reliable 


7A MAN 


1, HO 1S UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS OOUN* 
TRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
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HICAGO, ROCK ISLAND &PACIFIC R! 


the central ition of its line, conn 
BR. t and the weet” by the shortest route, wee Lm 
ries passengers, without change of cars, be 
Chicago and Kansas City, Council —_ 
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eans. Its equipment is unrivaled 
of Most Co 


souri River Points. Two T: 
cago and Minneapolis and St, 


A New and Direct Line, via Seneca and ond, 
Ke. has recently been opened between Richm “Aue 
orfolk, Newport News, Chattanooga, Atlanta, 
Nashville, Louisville, Lexington, Cincinor 
ndianapolis and Lafayette, and Omaha, Mi? 
clis and St. Paul and intermediate points. og 
a Through Passengers Travel on Fast 


rains, 
Tickets for sale at ail prineipal Ticket osices i 
i t nada, 


al. 
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GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 





At your nearest Ticket Oifice, or address 
R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, Age 
Vice-Pres. & Gen'l M’g’r, Gen’] Txt. & Pass 
CHICAGO. ie 
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Goldasilver ChromoCards,no 2 alike, with 2 
4 10¢., postpaid. Geo. I. Reed & Co., Nassaa, NJ 
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TROUBLE WITH PEAR TREES. 





FARMINGTON, May 30th, 1883. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Dear Smr:—I have a young dwarf pear 
orchard which I set out three years ago. 
They did first rate and last year most of 
them had pears on. [ had lost but two 
trees out of 63; but this spring they all 
Jeaved out nicely and seemed to be doing 
all right until a week ago I noticed the 
puds and leaves were withered on two of 
them, and upon examination the bark 
seems to be blistered up the limbs and 
the wood turned black under the blister, 
and now other trees seem to be affected 
the same way, starting on some of their 
limbs. I have examined the roots and al- 
so the whole tree, but as yet can find no 
cause for it. I therefore take the liberty 
of asking your advice about them. If you 
can tell me the cause and a remedy you 
will confer a favor upon E. W. 8. 





Answer.—As a rule, Dwarf pear trees 
are less hardy than Standards. So few 
particulars are given that it is hardly safe 
to venture an opinion as to the cause of the 
trouble spoken of. Occurring so early in 
the season, it can hardly be supposed to be 
blight. The soil may be wet; or the sub- 
soil, at least, may need underdraining; or 
the cultivation last fall may have been 
continued too late. In either case the 
wood would probably have gone into last 
winter not fully ripened; and, with the 
severe and steady cold of the past winter, 
the effect would likely be as stated. For 
the past there is, of course, no remedy. 
For the future we suggest drainage, if 
needful. Also manure lightly, and an- 
nually; always in the fall, after the sea- 
son’s growth is fully past, so as to give 
the tree its influence at the commencement 
of growth the next spring. Cultivate 
thoroughly up to the beginning of Au- 
gust, so as to get the growth early. Stop 
cultivation at the time indicated, so as to 
ripen the young wood thoroughly before 
winter. Do not prune heavily at any one 
time, but do a little as needed each year. 
Never allow trees to overbear, but relent- 
lessly thin the fruit to such quantity as 
the tree will ripen, without essentially 
checking its growth. Pear trees are gen- 
erally of upright habit. They should 
therefore always be branched so low that 
the foliage will shade the trunk and the 
ground adjacent during the heat of sum- 
mer. Salt should also be worked lightly 
into the soil about the trees in spring and 
summer to promote coolness and mois- 
ture. T. T. LYON. 





WHERE TO SET PEACH TREES. 
Hareor SpPrinGs, May 31, 1883. 
Te the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 
Aslam a reader of your paper I wish 
to inquire how to keep my peach trees 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 





8th. Such information should be in the _EVERGREEN TREES. 


hands of the General Chairman as early as 


the first of November. 
T. 7. LION. 
Gen.’] Chairman of the Committee on Catalogue, 





LANSING, June 3d, 1883. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


planting evergreen trees and when to 
plant. Ihave had over twenty years ex- 
perience in handling evergreen trees, 
planting many thousands yearly for sever- 
al years. The time to plant an evergreen 
tree is usually during April to the 15th of 
May; suspending the work when the 
young shoots attain an inch in length. It 
is an erroneous idea that some have got 
into their heads that evergreen trees may 
be planted at any time during the summer 
months, if properly cared for. If planted 
when the new growth is greater than here- 
in specified, it will droop and die, while the 
balance of the tree may live to possibly 
make new buds to put on another season’s 
growth, but the chances are that it will 
die. Where evergreen trees are handled 
properly they may be planted with as lit 
tle difficulty as any other tree. The 
business of the nurseryman is to trans: 
shoots or offsets may be set out to form new | plant them often when small; the cutting 
plants. Narcissus needs no special care, | around consolidates the roots into a fine 
and may remain undisturbed for several | mass around the stem, making them sim- 
years, giving a mulch of old decayed ma- | ilar to a potted plant. If properly lifted 
nure each autumn.” without straining or bruising the body, 
: if the rootsare kept from drying out be- 
Tux green covering or so-called moss] fore they are planted again, they will 
which accumulates on plant pots is always | be very sure to live, if well planted. They 
injurious to the plant. “A bright pot} may be planted out in autumn if the 
makes a healthy plant,” is the gardener’s | ground is wet. The process of planting is 
rule. This green covering is an alga, a] the same as planting any other tree. They 
plant closely related to the sea-weeds. It] require good soil to start them with, but 
acts in much the same way as glazing | many grow on very poor soil when once 
would act in stopping the pores of the pot | established. It is desirable to have trees 
and allowing no circulation of air. It]look healthy and dark green. When 
should be scrubbed off as often as it ap-| grown on poor, light soils the spruce is 
pears with sand and water. apt to look yellow and show a lack of 
== vitality. Trees planted in grass plats are 
For cheerful effect use for beds the | often neglectéd, and they too take on this 
dwarf, and for fences the climbing Nas- | puny, yellow, dilapidated appearance, and 
turtiums. They never go out of fashion, | fail to fill the bill as an ornamental tree; 
but are increasing in. popularity every | the owner loses the tree without knowing 
year. Boston florists offer them for sale in | it died from negligence. A farmer would 
their season and they are readily bought | hardly think of buying a thoroughbred 
by the ladies for corsage bouquets, using | calf, pay a fancy price for it, and take it 
nothing but their dark green leaves for a] home, put it in a tight pen and never feed 
relief. When so used they are very effec- | it or give it water, depending on the air 
tive, and undoubtedly will be the rage here | and dews of Heaven to carry it to ma- 
ere long. Yellow is growing to the fashion | turity. It is quite as necessary that young 
in flowers.—Midland Farmer. trees have care and attention at the preper 
time. The process of handling and plant- 
A Rare plant has lately been added to | ing trees should be thorough; all should 
the conservatory of Cornell University. | be done welland at the proper time if suc- 
It is called the insect plant, and isknown | cess is expected to follow our labors. 
botanically as the Schinus molle. It is a] Evergreen trees may be trimmed at any 
pretty shrub that grows in the warmer | time without apparent injury to the trees; 
parts of South America. Itresembles our | but trimming should be done for a pur- 
native sumach, but has aromatic leaves. | pose. If we want to produce a thick 
When some of the leaflets are placed in| growth and symmetrical form we should 
water, they begin to dart about the sur-|cut heavy and often, commencing in the 
face like some many aquaticinsects. The] spring. If trees are wanted to grow in 
explanation of this is that the leaves con- | their natural spready way they need but 
tain numerous sacs of volatile oil, which | little cutting more than to balance them 
explode when brought into contact with | over their stems. Trees can be kept un- 





' FLORICULTURAL. 





AMATEUR florists to whom it is an object 
to save their own seeds, should bear in 
mind that the double aster, which is so 
apt to degenerate to the single form, is 
said by Le Coq to yield double flowers 
chiefly from seed from the outer florets of 
the disc. And in raising choice gilliflow- 
er seed the upper part of the pod is broken 
otf by the gardener, asthe seeds from it 
give mostly single flowers. 





A queryin the W. ¥. Tribune is an- 
swered as follows: ‘‘Hyacinths never 
bloom so well the second time; the first 
spike of flowers appears to exhaust the 
bulb. A good planis to dig up after the 
foliage dies down in summer, dry and re- 
plant in August or September. The side 








from freezing during the winter, and what | water. The oil is then expelled with such | der the control of the owner to meet the 
kind is most hardy. My soil is a gravelly | violence as to cause the insect-like move- | requests of the ground they occupy, pro- 


loam with plenty of limestone mixed. 
Would like to set out two acres if I could 
keep them from freezing. The snow 
comes early and stays late. The ground 


viding the shears or knife are applied 
; a while yet small. Allthe spruces, junipers 
‘Toe following is a description of a| and I will say pines, may be kept in a 


ment. 


does not freeze. Ihave a hill that would plant not very well known except among | small compass for years, if properly trim- 


break off the north and west wind. Peach fl 


growing has been a failure so far up here, 
but I think it is from want of knowled 


orists, called the pilea, or artillery plant: med;commencing when the trees are from 
“Breaking off a branch covered with | three to six feet high, they can be kept 


of methods. If any reader of your valuable small red buds he dipped it in a tub of | not to exceed ten feet if desired. The 


— can tell me how to raise them, you | water, and then held it in the sun. 
Wi 


oblige, 
A SUBSCRIBER UP NORTH. 





Ansuer.—If the thermometer, 


few moments one of the buds burst, throw- | others. 
ing into the air the pollen, in the shape of | in sections, the more rapid the growth the 
“up| clouds of dust. It was followed by an-| wider the sections are thrown apart. In 


In 4] pines require different treatment from all 
As the pines put in their growth 


north,” does not run lower than sixteen | other and another, until the branch re- | order to bring the sections closer together 
deg. below zero on high land, peaches | sembled a miniature battle field, puffs of | we would cut back the fresh growth one- 
may be grown with certainty. The oc-| smoke, apparently, being seen in every | half or two-thirds from where it started 
casional occurrence of lower temperatures | portion of the plant. As each bud blos-| in the spring, going over the whole tree. 
will endanger the fruit buds, and possi- | somed, it assumed the shape of a Geneva | The proper time tocut is the first of July, 
bly even the trees. The lowest tempera-| cross, which under a magnifying glass| when the terminal buds are formed, but 


tures always occur on the lowest ground. 
“Up North” should therefore plant his 
peach trees on the hill he speaks of, in- 
stead of at its foot. With temperatures 


presented a beautiful appearance. The | yet so soft that they may be taken off with 
plant is not generally known.” the thumb and finger. This process of 


; trimming should be commenced when the 
A MaryLanp man advises the readers | the trees are small, say from four to six 





lower than 16 deg. peaches can only be] of the W. Y. Tribune what to plant in| feet high, but larger trees may be won- 
depended upon with thorough protection. | hanging baskets: ‘Puta plant of German derfully improved and stocked up by the 


If ‘Up North” plants his peaches on the 


or English ivy or some other fine-leaved | process. The effect of this process is to 


high land spoken of, and exposed to high | vine at each wire or chain; place a lobelia| increase the buds one hundred per cent 


or cold winds, they should have the force 
of the wind broken by a fringe of timber 
en the westand north. No varieties later 
than the Barnard and Early Crawford, 
can be depended upon to ripen with cer- 
tainty so far north; hence there wil- be 
little choice so far as hardiness is con- 
cerned, while there are comparatively few 
varieties to choose from. Early Crawford 
will doubtless be found too tender. The 
following varieties, ripening within the 
required season, will doubtless be found 
desirable: Amsden, Alexander, Early 
Louise, Early Rivers,Cooledge’s Favorite, 


and a moss-pink, a Kenilworth ivy or an] each year; these will come forward the 
oxalis, between each ivy. In the centre] second year and fill up all the vacant sec- 
put a coleus, a fancy-leaved geranium oF | tions on the stems, and by a continuance 
a centaurea, better known as ‘dusty mil- | of the process a pine may be made as thick 
ler,’ with an artillery plant and a saxifraga | ang nearly as fine as a spruce. Any form 
(beefsteak or strawberry geranium), either | may be maintained that is desired by giv- 
the plain green variety or the variegated | ing it a skillful shaping. 

white, green and light pink one, on each 
side of the centre plant; then put in two © 

or three cuttings of tradescantia, of Rot and Mildew in Grape Vines. 
which there are now several varicties.] A.W. Pearson, a New Jersey vineyard- 
green, green and bronze, green and/| jst, saysinthe Rural World: ‘Asasafe- 
white, and T. multicolor, the latest, pretti- |} puard against rot and mildew, an awning 
ly variegated green, white and pink; the | of cotton cloth is completely efficient, and 


GEO. H. PARKS. 





Enclosed you will find my views on 


yard. All'that is necessary to its prosper- 
ity is to bury its canes under a few inches 
of earth in winter, and -shelter them by 
the cotton awning during the summer. 
Doubtless the Black Hamburg will thus 
succeed also as well as in a cold grapery. 
Allen’s Hybrid and Roger’s No. 4, with 
this protection are excellent, but without 
it in this pestiferous region they fail com- 
pletely; the fruit is victimized by the 
Phoma, while the foliage is scorched by 
the malignant Peronospona Viticola. 
‘‘This species of leaf mildew, when the 
atmosphere favors its development, is 
even more to be dreaded than the rot. 
The ruin wrought by it is rapid and thor- 
ough. Ihave alluded to my experience 
of this season. Numerous Concords were 
by Sept. 1 denuded of foliage, while their 
load of fruit ceased ripening, and became 
worthless. Of course this year’s growth 
of cane also failed to ripen; there are no 
fruit buds left for next year, and in many 
instances possibly the vine itself may per- 
ish. ; 
“The opinion prevails that greedy 
pruning—overloading the vines with fruit 
—is provocative of mildew. Doubtless 
whatever depresses or overtaxes the nor- 
mal vigor of the plant renders it more 
vulnerable to fungoid assaults, but it is 
none the less certain that the specific germ 
of the fungus must be present under at- 
mospheric conditions favoring its vital 
action to generate mildew. And it must 
also be remembered that the germs of 
these specific fungi are not yet omnipres- 
ent; they do not belong to the ‘ floating 
matter oftheair,’ like Penicillium, for in- 
stance, but spread from place to place by 
transport and contagion. Plenty of vine- 
yards on the outskirts of our infected dis- 
tricts are yet free from the Phoma and the 
Peronospora. 
“Superficial observers have remarked 
tome this autumn: ‘No wonder your 
vines are mildewed! They are overload 
ed.’ In response I could point to my 
covered trellis, where the rich clusters 
hung even more already packed, safe from 
the rot, and where the sheltered foliage 
showed no sign of mildew. Or I could 
advert to grafted vines, where the young 
canes carrying no fruit, were making ex- 
uberant growth, yet were mildewed like 
the rest. 
“The Peronospora Viticola attacks the 
under side of the leaf, where it can be 
seen with a common magnifier; or by the 
unassisted eye when familiar with its ap- 
pearance; on the upper side of the leaf it 
causes an irregular yellowish-green blotch, 
gradually changing to brown. 
“‘There is a densely complicated growth 
of mycelium, crowded with the seed cap- 
sules of the fungus. I have not yet dis 
sected these microscopically to determine 
the ultimate germs, as in case of the 
Phoma, but doubt not they are practically 
infinite. It is vain to rely upon sulphur 
as an antidote to the activity of the 
this fungus, when it has a fair start. 
I have exhausted the whole pharmacopza 
of external antiseptics upon it without 
success, and have yielded to the convic- 
tion that if we would avoid this pest, as 
it exists here, we must propagate those 
varieties of grapes which resist it, or de- 
vise a fertilization which may fortify 
against its results; or adopt the covered 
trellis. This, at least, is a sure defence. 
“In discussing the PhomaI omitted to 
mention an instructive experiment. made 
this summer. Having learned by previ- 
ous observation that the first crop of germs 
are ripe and disseminated about twenty 
days from the attack, thus renewing and 
augmenting infection through the season, 
and noticing that this first crop, by reason 
of excessin drought, was scanty, I hired 
extra help, and removed from a patch of 
3,000 Concords all infected leaves and ber- 
ries as fast as they appeared, continuing 
this until the fruit began to color. Con- 
versely, I selected an isolated vine, and 
under it spread a quantity of infected fruit. 
Both experiments were satisfactory. 
Where I removed the fungus the remain- 
ing fruit kept more healthy; the vine un- 
der which I scattered the rotten grapes 
showed more disease than usual. 
“In regions where the rot has just begun, 
viticulturists may postpone wholesale de- 
struction for several seasons perhaps, by 


carefully eradicating the disease as it ap- 
pears. Also bury the surface soil, and 
whatever is upon it, in May, and don’t 
disturb this substratum again.” 





A Fruit Tree Wash. 
For the past twenty years, writes Wil- 


and very probably Richmond and Foster. | last though very handsome, is not so] js cheaper than a roof of boards. I have|liam Saunders to the New York World, 


The last two only are yellow peaches. 
T. T. LYON. 





INFORMATION WANTED. 


Soutn Havsgn, June 7th, 1883. 

To the District Chairmen of the Stand- 
ing Committee of the State Horticultural 
Society, on Revision of the Catalogue of 
Fruits, as well as to all others who may be 
able to contribute useful information re- 
specting the fruits of the State: 

The undersigned, General Chairman of 
said committee, takes this method of call- 
ing attention to the following particulars: 

Ist. That the State catalogue of fruits is 
to be revised prior to the annual meeting 
of the Society on the first Wednesday, of 
December next. 

2nd. That correct information for the 
purpose can best be obtained through 
careful observation of varieties of fruit 
when in season. : 

3d. Such observations should be had at 
various points in each of the districts. 

3th. Valuable facts will be most surely 
retained if jotted down at the moment. A 
copy of the catalogue, as last revised, will 
be found a very convenient medium for 
the purpose. This will be furnished free 
to any person for this purpose; the facts 

observed to be supplied to the General 
Chairman to aid him in the revision. 

5th. Each district chairman is expected 
to appoint a district committee, as a 
means of securing a wider range of ob- 
servation. 

6th. Any and all facts bearing upon the 
desirableness of any of the numerous va- 
rieties of fruits, whether for gencral culti- 
vation or fora particular locality, as to 
either quality or profitableness, ure deem- 
ed important for the desired purpose. 

7th. Valuable facts communicated to 
the General Chairman, whether by mem- 
bers of thecommittee or others, will be 
thankfully received, duly appreciated and 

Properly acknowledged. 





strong a grower as the others, and has 4a | thus covered one hundred yards of trellis 
tendency to run back to the older varie- | with common sheeting three quarters of a 
ties.” yard wide. The vines are trained toa sin- 
gle wire, above which the posts project 
twelve inches. Six inches below the tops 
of the posts, laths twenty-seven inches 
long are nailed transversely to the line of 
trellis. Along the ends of these is stretch- 
ed No. 16 galvanized wire, and also along 
the top of the posts. The sheeting is 
stretched over this support and secured,to 
the wires with common pins. It is puton 
in April and removed in September—it has 
served for three years and will last one 
more. By treating the cloth with a water- 
proofiing solution of alum and sugar of 
lead it might be preserved yet longer. 
The cost of this strip of covering was 
$6.50, or thirteen cents per vine. Their 
yield of grapes for this season (the only 
respectably sound fruit in a vineyard of 
8,000 Concords) was twenty pounds per 
vine. 

“Under this awning fruit and foliage 
have beeninvariably exempt from disease; 
those clusters only rotting and those 
leaves only mildewed which happen to 
project beyond the edge of the shelter. 
Twenty-seven inches is hardly wide 
enough; a yard wide would be better. 
‘Sometimes a leaf close beneath the 
cloth and part projecting beyond it 
will be found green and healthy so far as 
protected, while the exposed portion is 
shrivelled with mildew. The line of de- 
marcation between health and disease will 
appear distinct, as if the leaf were painted. 
To account for such phenomena is beyond 
the scope of my philosophy. We may, 
however, be content with the satisfactory 
experimental fact that vertical shelter se- 
cures from depredation of these fungoid 
parasites. Beneath this simple defence 
even some of the more delicate foreign 
grapes can be successfully grown outdoors 
I have the ‘Mission’ of California, vigor- 
ous, and fruiting beautifully in my vine- 





Tue Rural New Yorker says that Dam- 
pier’s Glory Pea, botanically known as 
Clianthus Dampieri, is a native of the de- 
sert regions of Australia. It is a branch- 
ing, woody vine of moderate growth but 
robust appearance, and its stems and 
leaves are covered with a whitish down. 
It is not uncommon in cultivation in our 
gardens, where it is invariably treated as 
an annual. Unfortunately it is very difli- 
cult of cultivation, but when grown suc- 
cessfully, as it is occasionally, it becomes 
one of the most beautiful plants in the 
garden. Its blossoms are large, showy, 
scarlet, with a shining black blotch in the 
middle, and produced in bunches of three 
to five at every joint along the branches 
of the plant. This Glory Pea belongs to 
the pea family of plants and would be 
readily recognized as such from its leaves, 
but to the casual observer its flowers are 
very unlike those of the garden pea or 
locust. Where there is green house ac- 
comodation seeds of this pea are sown in 
early spring, and the seedlings transplant- 
ed out-of doors about the end of May, as 
is the case with most greenhouse-nursed 
plants. But when the out-door garden 
alone is available, the seeds are sown in 
May where the plants are intended to re- 
main, in a sunny, warm and sheltered 
place. The great difficulty in the cultiva- 
tion of this plant is its sensitiveness to in- 
jury in transplanting or repotting, and its 
liability to injury from indiscriminate 
watering. While in active growth it likes 
water, but it does dislike to have its collar 


wetted; hence growers usually plant it on 
a hillock and water around it oa so as 
not to wet the stem.” - 








**Buchu-Paiba.” 


Quick, complete cure, all annoying Kidney 
Disoases. $1. Druggists. 








I have used a mixture of lime and sulphur 
for a wash for the prevention and des- 
truction of fungoid growths on all kinds 
of fruit trees, and with decidedly benefi- 
cial effects. It is now well ascertained 
that many of the diseases of both vegeta- 
bles and animals are due to fungoid 
growths, and sulphur is the best known 
and one of the most potent antidotes for 
the mycelium and spores of microscopical 
fungi, and the most practical mode of 
using it is as an ingredient in the ordinary 
lime wash, applied to fences and exter- 
nal woodwork. As a sanitary auxiliary 
in cities, its employment will become gen- 
eral as its usefulness in the prevention of 
zymotic diseases becomes known. If every 
fence, tree-box, out-building or rough 
wooden structure in this city could at once 
receive a coating of this wash, it would 
greatly check the spread of malarial dis- 
orders. It is not costly, and the sulphur 
imparts additional adhesive qualities to 
the mixture. 

The wash is prepared by placing half a 
bushel of fresh burned lime and eight 
pounds of powdered sulphur in a tight 
barrel, slacking the lime with nearly boil- 
ing water, the mouth of the barrel being 
covered with acloth. When cool it is 
ready for use as ordinary whitewash. 


‘a 








Horticultural Notes. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Ohio Farmer says 
lawns should be mowed upon the New York 
rule for voting—‘‘ early and often.’’ 





Dr. GorssMAN, of Amherst, by treating a 
wild grape vine with phosphate and potash so 
increased the sugar and lessened the acid that 
a grape as sweet as the Concord was produced. 





THE suds from the washtubs cannot be 
put toa better use than to be poured about 
the newly planted fruit trees and vines. It 
will often literally ‘‘ save their lives,’? and un- 
der any circumstances is a valuable fertilizer. 








THE rheubarb plant can be greatly strength 
ened by removing the sced shoots as often as 
they appear. Allowing them to mature greatly 
weakens the plant, which shows itself in subse- 
quent years by the slender stalks. 





In Green County, Mo., there is a large cave 
which is the source of a considerable stream of 
water, and the cave itself is used asa natura] 
refrigerator, where are kept great quantities of 
sweet potatocs, for preservation through the 
winter. 





L. H. Batiry picks off the wormy apples in 
his orchard by means of a curved knife or hook 
fastened to a long pole. Wormy apples, he 
says, seldom drop until the worms have left 
them, and the popular notion that the worms, 
in devouring the fallen apples are also exter- 
minating the worms, is a mistake. 





THE Germactown Teleyraph says: ‘The 
cucumber, it is said, will always produce more 
abundantly if furnished with a trellis of laths 
and strings for its support, as itis a climber 
and not a creeping-plant. Brush. laid on the 
ground around the hills is better than no sup- 
port.”? 





ALL the sugar of Japan is made from sor- 
ghum, and in 1878 71,000,000 pounds were ex- 
ported. The sorghum is grown from cuttings, 
the stalks being cut and buried in Septenaber, 
and sprouts are started through the winter 
from each joint; these sprouts are cut off and 
planted in the spring. 





Tue New England Farmer notes that M, 
Henri Grosjean, a Frenchman who has been 
for two years in this.country studying our ag- 
ricultural methods and possibilities, prophesies 
a great future for the wines of Galifornia, and 
says manufacturers in this country are injur_ 
ing their own prospects by the foolish practice 
of putting a French label on their wines. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Gardeners’ Monthiy 
whohas met the striped bug and been con- 
quered, says: ‘‘ {recommend the planting of 
one or more seeds of the Hubbard or Boston 
squash in melon hills, and as the beetle is 
very fond of the squash plant they may eat 
them first in their hunger; then -pull them up 
when the danger is over. The surest method, 
I think, is to plant 15 or 20 seeds in a hill, and 
as soon as they peep above the earth dust a lit- 
tle superphosphate around and near, but not 
on the plants. This will make it unpleasant 
for the beetles, and they soon quit. It may be 
necessary to repeat the dose lightly two or 
three times, as the rain may prevent the es- 
cape of the ammonia; and there is this advant_ 


age over tobacco dust, hellebore, sulphur, &c., 
it will cause them to - rapidly, even if the 
bugs do not come. frequent inspection is 
necessary, for they need it.”’ 











It Seems to Satisfy 

A family want, and I wonder how weever got 
along without Parker’s Ginger Tonic. It cured 
me of nervous prostration, and I have used it 
since for all sorts of complaints in our family. 
Mrs. Jones, Albany. 
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TRADE MARK. 


Lahoratory 77 West Third St., New York City. 


Dr. CuarkK JoHNson:— 








BLOOD SYRUP 


Cures all diseases of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kid- 


Millions testity to its efficacy in 


healing the above named diseases, and pronounce it to 


th 
BEST REMEDY KNOWN TO MAN. 


=" AGENTS WANTED. £1 


Druggists Sellit. 


Exsrz, Clinton Co., Mieh. 


This is te ce: tify that your Indian Blood Syrup has benefited me more for Palpi 
Heart, of two years’ standing, than all other medicines I ever used. E ¥ 5 HOARD, pd 





N.Y. For sale everywhere. Send for circular. 


Rheumatic Syrup Co., 


Syrup has done for me. 


that I continued its use a short time and it 


Rheumatic 
SYRUP. ; 


The Greatest Blood Purifier Known! 


A positive cure for Rheumatism, in all its various forms, viz: Chronic, Acute, Inflamma- 
tory, Sciatica, and Museular Rheumatism, Neuralgia and Gout. 

An infallible remedy for all diseases of the Skin and blood, such as Tetter, Ringworm, Ery- 
sipelas, Salt Rheum, Scrofula, Pimples, Blotches, &c., &c. 

It restores the diseased Liver and Kidneys to healthy action, and dissolves and expels from the 
blood all the acrid Poison or “ urate of Lime” contained therein, which is the sole cause of all 
Rheumatic and Neuralgic Pains. Manufactured by RHEUMATIC SYRUP CO., Rochester, 


ButTLeER, March 10, 1882. 


GentTs—I take this opportunity to express my gratitude for what your Rheumatic 
After suffering over one 
shoulders, so I could hardly get my coat on without help, a friend induced me to try 
one bottle of Rheumatic Syrup. After taking it I could see such a decided change 


year with the rheumatism in my 


cured me. DANIEL ROE. 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 


For all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
80 common to our best female population, 


A Medicine for Woman. Invented by a Woman, 
Prepared by a Woman. 
The Greatest Medieal Discovery Sineo tho Dawn of History. 


tarit revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eyo, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of lifo’s spring and early summer time, 
¢27~Physicians Use It and Prescribe It Freely.-@a 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys allcraving 
for stimulant, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 
For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex 

this Compound {is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S BLOOD PURIFIER 
will cradicate every vestige of Humors from the 
Blood, and give tone and strength to the system, of 
man woman or child, Insist on having it. 

Both the Compound and Blood Purifier are prepared 
at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. Price of 
either, $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail in the form 
of pills, or of lozenges, on receipt of price, $1 per box 
for cither, Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of 
inquiry. Enclose Sct.stamp. Send for pamphlet. 

No famil ghould be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


LIVER PILLS. They cure p . 
and torpidity of tho liver. 25 cents per box. 


Rar Sold by all Druggists. 





—) 











PILLS, 


CURE Sick-Headache, Dyspepsia, Liver 
Complaint, Indigestion, Constipation, 
and PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


NOTICE.—Without a particle of doubt, Ker- 
mott’s Pills are the most popular of any on the mar- 
ket. Having been beforethe public for a quarterof 
acentury, and having always performed more than 
was promised for them, they merit the success that 
they haveattained. Price, 25¢, per box. 
For sale by all druggists, 





The Best Cider and Wine 





Whitman's Patent AMEFICUS. 


Mill made. Will make 20 
per cent. more cider than 
any other, - Geared outside. 
Perfectly. Adjustable. 
Prices as low as any first- 
class Mill. Mfrs. of Horse- 
Powers, Corn Shellers, Feed 
Cutters, Feed Mills, etc. 
Send for circulars. 


tural 0 
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**Towem) 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 


, CUTICURA 
DD) PEMEDIES.” 


PA ‘Testimonial of a Bose 
ton lady. 


Drie Humore,Humiliating Eruptions 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and 
Infantile Humors cured by CuticuRA REMEDIES. 
CuTticuRA RESOLYVENT, the new blood purifier, 
eleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities 
and poisonous elements,and thus removes the cause 
CuTIcuRA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itehing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and 
Scalp, heals ulcers and sores, and restores the hair 
CuTrouR,s SoaP, an ex uisite skin beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from CuTicuR4s,is indis- 

ensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Bin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
CuricurA REMEDIES are absolutely pure,and the 
only infallible blood purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; 
Soap, 25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Pottsr Drue anD 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 


Sharpsteen’s Lavender Ointment 


is an electrified and vegetable internal or externa) 
harmless medicine that advertises itself by givin 
universal satisfaction to druggists, physicians an 
all faithful consumers when used as directed; and 
quick relief in asthma, catarrh, coughs, cold in the 
head, sore throat, hoarseness, croup, quinsey, diph- 
theria, pleurisy, neuralgia of the stomach and 
bowels, blind or external piles, burns, scalds, sore 
or granulated eyelids, inflamed, caked or broken 
breast, sore nipples, chafes on babies or adults, 
painful injuries, sumach poison, poisonous wounds 
painful gatherings im the ear or earache, teeth that 
ulcer or ache, scrofula or muscular swellings of 
the breast, barber’s itch, dandruff, chapped or 
rough hands, chilblain, sore corns, old sores, and 
ingrowing toe nails. 

Sharpsteen’s Lavender Ointment 
is soothing, cooling, cleansing, healing, strength- 
ening and relieves soreness, swellings and painfu. 
injuries as soon as it is thoroughly applied. Also 
a veterinary curative in kicks, calks, galls, scratch- 
es, sore teats and caked bag, it having no equals in 
curative properties. Flies will not trouble flesh 
wounds where 

Sharpsteen’s Lavender Ointment 
is used. Sold by druggists at 25 and 50 cents, or 
forwarded by mail on receipt of price. Dr. H. 
Sharpsteen, proprietor, Marshal], Mich., who an- 
swers all inquiries promptly. Druggists please 
send to the laboratory for print. 











CANVASSERS, WANTED 
The Great Schaff-Herzog 


Encyclopedia 
ELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDG 


By PHILIP SCHAFF, 


Assis over 300 of the most accom- 
ppaiates ible scholars in America and 









No nag than this for experienced 
agents to handle. Exclusive territory given. 

Address, HORACE STACY, 
177 W. 4th 8t., CINCINNATI, O. 


Any one —— me 89c, and the addresses of 10 
acquaintances will receive by return mail goods 
(not recipes) that net $6.25. This is an honest of- 
fer to introduce staple goods. If you want a for- 
tune, act now. J. D. oe Box 127, Buffalo, NX 

















MIGROSCOPICAL DISCOVERY. 
THATCHER'S 


Orange Butter Color 
Is so concentrated and so per- 
= fect in shade that itis economy 
Pee and a satisfaction to use it. We 
want no cash that our goods do not merit. The 
most emphatic testimonials from the proprietors of 
large creameries and dairies full of solid facts await 
your request by mail. Putup in 1, 4 410 o0z. bot- 
tles and 1 & 10 gal. cans. Every package warran 
to satisfy the consumer and keep in any latitude for 
years without deterioration. Sold by Dealers in 26 
States and Canada, who will give to each purchaser 
adopy of the New GuipxE Book (just out) on the 
Dairy and how to selecta milch cow. It contains 
over 60 fine illustrations: or send us 15c for a copy: 
. Thatoher & Co., Propr’s, Potsdam, N. ¥- 


P:% 
5 0 All New Enameled Gold and Floral Chromo 









Cards, name on, 10 cents, 
5: Ww. H. Card Werks, West Haven, Ct. 


. Croup. ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
& JOHN 
tively Langey - — disease: 
cases ou m. Information that will sav i 
sent free by mail. Don't delay a moment phon Baty 9 
better than cure. I. 8. Jounson & K., Boston, Mass. 


ORTGAGE FORECLOSURE.—Whereas 
default has been made in the conditions of a 
certain ——— bearing date the first day of 
March, A. D. 1880, executed by Charles A. Towar 
and Almira R. Towar, his wife, of Springwelis. 
Wayne County, Michigan, to Mary nou an 
Fritz Knoch, of the City of Detroit, County of 
Wayne and State of Michigan, and recorded on the 
2d day of March, A. D., 1880, at 9:20 o'clock a. ™., 
in liber 157 of mortgages, on page 102, in the B- 
ter's office for Wayne County, Michigan, wifich 
said —— e was duly assigned by said Frits 
Knock and Mary Knoch to Joseph Kuhn, b 

denture dated August 24, 1880, and recorded Marth 
16, 1883, in liber 21 of aa of mortgages; 
on page 412 in the aforesaid Register’s office for 
Wayne County, Michigan, and there being claim- 
ed to be due at the date hereof, the sum of two 
hundred and five dollars and 34-100 cents, 


in- 


($205 34-100), and no proceedings at Jaw 
or in equity having been instituted to recover 
the same or any part thereof: Notice is 


therefore hereby given, that by virtue of the power 
of sale in said mortgage contained, I will sell at 
public auction or vendue to the highest bidder, on © 
SATURDAY, THE TWENTY-FIRST DAY OF 
JULY, A. D. 1883, at eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon of the said day, at the east front door of the 
City Hall, Detroit, that being the building in wnich 
the Circuit Court for the County of Wayne is held, 
the premises in said mortgage mentioned and de- 
scribed as ali that certain piece and parcel of 
land lying in the township of Nankin, County of 
Wayne and State of Michigan, known as the Ink- 
ster Mill property, and more particularly deserib- 
ed as follows, to wit: Bounded on the north by 
the Michigan Central Railroad, on the east by the 
town line, on the south by land formerly owned 
by Sims, and on the west by Reynolds’ place, the 
same being two (2) acres on the E. &% of the N. E: 
¥4 of section 25, town 2, south of range 9 east, lo- 
cated in the angle formed by said railroad and 
said town line as aforesaid, to satisfy the amount 
due at the date hereof, the interest accruing, and 
the costs and expenses allowed by law in case of 
a foreclosure. 

Dated Detroit, this 23d ~~ of i A. D. 1883. 

: OSEPH KUHN, 

WILLIAM LOOK, Assignee of Mortgagecs 
Attorney for Assignee. 





TATE OF MICHIGAN. In the Circnit Court 

for the County of Wayne. In Chancery. 

Atasession of said Court, held in the Court 
Room in the City of Detroit, on the 24th day of 
April, 1883. Present, Hon. Wm. Jennison, ) Ro 
siding Circuit Judge. Hattie Lowe, Complainant, 
vs. John Lowe, Defendant. It satisfactorily ap- 
pearing by affidavit that the defendant, John Lowe, 
resides out of this State and in the State of Ohie, 
on motion of Babcock & Thompson, solicitors for 
complainant, it is ordered that the said defendant 
cause his appearance to be entered in said cause 
on or before Saturday, the first day of September, 
1883, and in default thereof the bill of complaint 
tiled in this cause be taken as confessed, and also 
that the said complainant shall cause this order to 
be published within twenty days from the date 
hereof in the MicHigaAN FARMER, & newspaper 
printed and circulated in said County of Wayne 
once in each week for six weeks in succession, 

WM. JENNISON, 

A true 1 Circuit Judge 
WILLIAM P, LANE, Deputy Register. 
ml-it 
-— OF MICHIGAN, 


County of Warn = 


In the matter of the estate of Alexander Picard, 
deceased. Notice is hereby given that in pursu- 
ance of an order granted to the undersigned, Lu- 
cretia Picard, administratrix of the estate of said 
Alexander Picard, deceased, by the Hon. Edgar O. 
Durfee, judge of the Probate Court for the Count 
of Wayne, on the 17th day of April, 1883, there will 
be sold at public sale to the highest bidder at the 
westerly front door of the City Hall, in the City 
of Detroit, Wayne County, Michigan, on the 7th 
day of July, 1883, at ten o'clock in the forenoon of 
that day, the following described real estate, to 
wit: Lot 105 and ihe south half of lot 106 of Moses 
W. Field’s subdivision of — claim 16, in the 
Township of Hamtramck, Wayne County, Michi- 

an. 

Detroit, May 15, 18§3. 

LUCRETIA PICARD, Administratrix. 
CORLISS & ANDRUS, Attorneys m22-6t 
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thirty names an 
is made simply to obta 
our MAMMOTH CATALOGUE OF 
VEWELRY, WATCHES, ETC. 
Other firms are advertising in- 
ferior goods at $1 each, Cut this 
out and preserve it, as it may 
not appear again in this paper. 
When writing mention what pap- 
you saw this advertisment in. 
Address 'W, H. Sizer & CO, 
7 Warren St, New_York. 
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p 5, COMPENDIUM of 
WAS A JOKE IN EVERY 

eC Gat acee AND A HE 
LAUGH IN* EVERY 

line, containin, 


tisoseapade of PEGK’S BAD BOY AND HIS PA 


dall the master pieces of this, the greatest humo: 
of theage. A rn Literary Marvel. 100 illustra 

Wanted for this wonderful-sel 
: tft nd etch acm terete. 
time, send 50 cents for ou an oice ry. 
Address, BELFORD, C. O0., Chicago. 
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Splendid Latest Style chromo cards, name, 10c 
AQ emium with 3packs.E.H Pardce, NewHaven,C 
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WHEAT. 





The market has ruled very steady dur- 
ing the week for cash wheat, with values 
slightly lower than at date of our last re- 
port. No. 2 and 3 white show the great- 
est shrinkage. The visible supply of this 
grain on June 2 was 20,284,185 bu, against 
20,146,864 bu the previous week, and 9,- 
547,679 bu at the corresponding date in 
1882. This shows an increase over the 
amount in sight the previous week of 
187,321 bu. The exports for Europe for 
the week were 455,868 bu., against 954,- 
156 bu the previous week, and for the 
past eight weeks 6,092,003 bu, against 4,- 
073,293 for fhe corresponding eight weeks 
in 1882. 

Yesterday the market was depressed, 
and at the close of the day closed weak at 
a sharp decline from Saturday's figures on 
both cash and futures. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing prices of wheat from May 15th 
to June 11th: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 No.2 No.3 
white. white. white. red. red. 
sh eee 1 08% 993% 88%... 1 12 
a. Saas 1 00 88 eS ee 
og fees 107 993% 88 114% 1410 
2 eS 1 00 » Dae 3... 
ot as 1 06% 99 113 on 
ne ry bakes : ~<a : ~ 86% 4 <4 110 
22 q ee 
it en 1 06 9916 874 113 cine 
“24 Bh Seeks ee oe 4 145%... 
© 96...... 109% 1 9% 117 °... 
3 Sa 112% 1 03 91 117% 000 
™ Neier 111% 104 90% 119 —_ 
“ 31...... 110% 102 9 117% 113 
Junel...... 1 11% 1 02 90 Se 
© Bnsicn 1114 102 89 119% .... 
me 4 cubase 110% 101 88% 118% 1 128 
“ Bictics 1 10% ore 88 118 = 
~ c bette 1 10% 1 00% 88 117 
ovecce 72 eee 
Dh se Spe 110% 100 83 118 
: _ Re 1 104 995% 84 117% 
a | ee 1 09 9816 84 116 


_— closed at 75c per bu., one week ago at 
c. 


Futures have ruled steadier than cash 
wheat, and the later deals are even higher 
than a week ago. The following table 
will show the fluctuations from day to day 


1 1444 
The most important item of interest in 
the situation is the publication. of the 
monthly crop report of the Department of 
Agriculture. In reference to the wheat 
crop the report says: 

’ The average conditions are: Virginia 
81, North Carolina 81, South Carolina 85, 
Georgia, 86, Florida 94, Alabama 87, 
Mississippi 86, Louisiana 91, Texas 99, 
Arkansas 87, and Tennessee 78. The con- 
dition of winter wheat is reported lower 
than in May throughout the entire area 
with a few exceptions. The decline 
amounts to four points in Connecticut, 14 
New York, two Ohio, eight Indiana, 15 
Allinois and seven Missouri. It is slight 
‘in Michigan and generally throughout the 





-south. The general average condition is 
‘75 against 83 in May. In June, 1882, it was 
:99 for winter wheat. 


It is by States as 
follows: Connecticut 92, New York 63, 
New Jersey 101, Pennsylvania 97, Dela- 
ware 83, Maryland 98, Virginia, 93, North 


Carolina 95, South Carolina 95, Georgia 
“96, Alabama 95, Mississippi 83, Texas 86, 


Arkansas 80, Tennessee &, West Virginia 
88,'New York 77, Ohio 60, Michigan 80, 
Indiana 67, Missouri 70, Illinois 51, Kan- 
sas 89, California 88, Oregon 90. These 
— indicate the condition of growing 
wheat without reference to loss of area 
by plowing up winter killed areas. Spring 
wheat area has been increased 500,000 
acres, or nearly five per cent. Wisconsin 
reports a reduction of one percent., Iowa 
two, Minnesota makes an average of five 

er cent., Nebraska seven, Dakota 40 and 

ontana 35. Spring wheat States have 
an acreage of nearly 10,000,000 acres. 

“The condition of spring wheat is 
everywhere high, averaging 96, the same 
as last year. The area of barley is in- 
creased five percent. Tvutalacreage about 
2,350,000 acres. The condition averages 
97. Increase in area of oats four per cent 
area nearly 19,200,000 acres; condition 
high, averaging 96.” 

In reference to the loss in area it is 
stated that in the Northern Division of 
Illinois 20 per cent of the crop is reported 
plowed up and planted in other spring 
crops. In many counties the wheat fields 
are reported full of chess, and the fly during 
May damaged the crop considerably. 
Several counties report 30 to 35 per cent. 
of the acreage abandoned or plowed up. 
In Ohio, 10 per cent of the acreage is 
abandoned or plowed up for other crops, 
and the remainder averages only 62 per 
cent. This is a decided, reduction from 
the condition reported May1. Chess and 
fly are reported in several counties. In 
Indiana the acreage plowed up account of 
poor condition is estimated at 10 per cent. 
It will be seen, therefore, that a yield of 
75 per cent of an average for the winter 
wheat States is all that can be looked for 
under the most favorable conditions be- 
tween now and harvest. 

The foreign markets are quiet and dull, 
stocks being heavy and receipts from all 
sources more than equal the demands of 
the trade. 

The following table shows the prices 
ruling at Liverpool on Monday last, as 
compared with those of one week previ- 
ous: 


June a June 3. 

per cen’ er cen! 
Flour, extra cs ious s 6 d. Tos. Od. 
Wheat, No. 1 white..... 8s. 8 4. 8s. 9 d. 
do White Michigan. 8s. 9 d. 83s. 9 d. 
Spring No.2.... 98. 5 d. 9s. 4 d. 
do rn, new... 9. 0 d. . 0 @. 


CORN AND OATS. 

The receipts of corn in this market the 
past week show an increase. The visible 
supply in the country on June? amounted 
to 13,798,546 bu. against 9,945,011 bu at the 
same date last year. The export clearances 
for Europe the past eight weeks were 
10,302,081 bu, against 1,674,914 bu. for the 
corresponding eight weeks jn 1882. The 
visible supply shows an increase during the 
week of 351,205 bu. The stocks now held 
in this city amount to 42,739 bu., against 
22,467 bu last week, and 19,543 at the cor- 
responding date in 1882. Corn has de- 
clined the past week in this market, and 
No. 2 is selling at 573@57} per bu. In 
Chicago values are also lower, although 
the market has been quite active. The 
fluctuations, however, have been light, 
and attributable largely to the mantipula- 
tions of speculators. In that market No. 
2 spot corn is quoted at 55ic, per bu., last 
week at 57c. In futures June delivery is 
now quoted at 55}c, July at 563c, 
August at 563c, and September at dic. It 
is said the decline in Chicago was largely 
attributable to an advance in freight 
caused by a scarcity of freight room. The 
reports from the growing crop are yet too 
meager and unimportant to affect prices, 
but it is getting so late that the future of 
much of the crop in this and other States 
a little north of the corn belt is becoming 
very uncertain. The past week has seen 
most of the corn put in the ground and it 
will require favorable weather from this 
time forward to insure an average crop, 
In the southern part of the State fields 
here and there are ready for the cultivator, 
and appear to be in good condition. Con- 
siderable trouble has been experienced 
this season from poor seed, and a number 
of. fields have been replanted. The 
Southern States report corn in good con- 
dition so far. The feeling in the trade 
favors a steady range of prices until the 
status of the new crop can be fully 
ascertained, when values will go up or 
down as reports are more or less favorable. 
In the Liverpool market new mixed corn 
is quoted steady at 5s. 5d. per cwt., against 
6s. one week ago. The exports from week 
to week average seven or eight times the 
amount exported during the same dates in 
1882. ‘ 

The receipts of oats in this market the 
past week were light and the ship- 
ments were equallyso. The visiblesupply 
of this grain on June 2 was 3,988,575 bu., 
against 2,072,108 bu. at the corresponding 
date in 1882. Stocks in this city on yester- 
day amounted to 21,809 bu., against 
18,762 bu. the previous week, and 21,062 
bu. at the same date last year. The visible 
supply shows a decrease during the week 
of 161,999 bu. The market has ruled 
very steady, with, however, a slightly 
downward tendency. For No. 2 white 
47c per bu. is the top of the market, and 
44c for No. 2 mixed. The Chicago mar- 
ket is a shade higher for spot oats than a 
week ago, while late futures are ,lower. 
No. 2 white are quoted in that market at 
42%c and No. 2 mixed at 40jc. June 
delivery is quoted at 403@40ic, July at 
392@39ic, and August at 333. In New 
York there has been a decline during the 
week of 4@2c per bu. on the various 
grades. Quotations areas follows: No. 3 
white, 48@48}c; No. 2 white, 51c; No. 1 
white, 58c; Western white, 49@57c; State 
white, 53@58c; No. 2 mixed 452@46c; No. 1 
mixed, 46c; Western mixed, 44@48c; No. 2 
Chicago, 47c per bu. Reports are favor- 
able for a large crop of this grain, both in 
acreage and condition. 


~_ 
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HOPS. 








The tendency of the hop market is still 
downwards, the decline the past ‘week 
considerable. There are very few moving, 
and dealers are at aloss what to expect. 
The fact is the amount of substitutes used 
the past season is an unknown quantity, 
and there may be a good deal larger stocks 
of hops in the country than generally 
estimated. At present buyers have the 
advantage, and some holders are inclined 
to get rid of their stocks at present rates 
rather than take further risks. The fact 
is any one with good sense should never 
have allowed the high prices that ruled 
early in the winter to pass without closing 
out their stocks. These men that wait for 
every speck of cream to rise before they 
sell are always overreaching themselves. 
No one wants an article that the last cent 
of value has been taken out of. The 
Waterville Z%mes says: 

“The market is still dull. Brewers buy 
sparingly. The vines grow well. It rains 
nearly every day and then a hotsun sends 
the vines ona jump. They are all the 
way from 3 to 10 feet high. Flies are 
numerous, but as yet do not appear to 
affect the vines. * * * Brewers have 
by economy and substitutes used less than 
the usual quantity of hops. How many 
less no one can tell or accurately guess. 
They may in many cases have enough to 
last till September; on the other hand 
three bales apiece on an average may: be 
their stock. Tell us their stock and we 
might fore-cast the market. Otherwise 
read the reports and draw your own con- 
clusions. But bear in mind 55 cents is a 
high price when the average price for 
June for 24 years has been 24 cents. 
Reports from the New York hop fields, 
while showing some damage to the yards 
at various points, are generally favorable. 
In Wisconsin, Oregon, and California 
reports also continue favorable to the 
growing crop, and an increased acreage is 
reported in all these States. On this point 
an Oregon correspondent of the Waterville 
Times says: 

‘\A ‘hop fever’ has been raging all this 
spring. Young men consider their. for- 
tunes made if only the - ge possession of 
a few acres of hops. Old growers predict 
that these beginners in a few years will 
have more hops than they can convenient- 
ly sell, and will bless their lucky stars if 
they can ‘hop’ out again.” 

As the New York market the Commer- 
cial Bulletin says: 

The market has relapsed into dullness 
again, brewers apparently having enough 
for immediate wants and therefore dis- 
posed to wait again for what the future 
may develop in their favor or otherwise. 
The ruie with dealers seems to be to carry 
as little supply as possible. Ordinary run 
of goods on strict cash terms will not, as 
matters stand, bring over 58@55c, but 
choice goods are held higher.” 


Quotations in that market are as fol- 





lows: 

N. Y. State, crop of 1882, choice......... @ 60 
do crop of 1882, mediums...... F8@ 55 
So ceepet at gudio grins: om. Bs 
0 crop © ws: 50 
> ao, rts 


Kastern, crop of 1882, fair to choice..... 
Wisconsin, crop of 1882, fair to choice... 
Pacific coast, crop of 1882, fair to choice.. 48@ 55 


The English markets are quiet, with 
‘Americans quoted at £21@23 per cwt., the 
same range as has prevailed for the past 
two months. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

Arrivals seem to be yet in excess of the 
wants of the market, and this causes adull 
feeling in the trade. So far as prices are 
concerned the range is about the same as 
a week ago, namely, 16@17c for the best 
of the current receipts of fresh made but- 
ter, and 23@24c for creamery. Trade is 
confined mostly to local demands, and 
consequently low grades are hard to dis- 
pose of. There is more interest being 
shown in dairy affairs this season than 
ever before, owing to the high prices that 
ruled all last fall and winter, and there 
has been a considerable improvement in 
the quitity of the product. ~New methods 
and more careful management are pro- 
ducing their legitimate results. In Chi- 
cago the market is quoted steady, with 
good to choice as high as a week ago, 
but low grade stock slightly lower. 
Quotations there are as follows: Fancy 
creamery, 20@2I1c; fair to choice do, 18@ 
19c; choice dairy, 15@16c; fair to good do, 
18@14c; common grades, 11@12c. The 
New York market is reported unsettled, 
active and higher, owing to an improved 
demand and a slackening up in the re- 
ceipts. The WV. Y. Bulletin says of the 


market: 

‘““The tendency to push the market up 
seems to be irrepressible, and on the sales 
made since our last a somewhat higher 
range is shown. The main stimulus is to 
be found in the liberal purchases for ex- 
port, quite a clean sweep of the best 
creameries having been made at 20c. with 
a goodly proportion of western ladle- 
worked at 14c for full grass, in some in- 
stances 15c, and 11@12}@18c for off quali- 
ties, according to the taint of hay flavor. 
This and the small receipts of State dairy 
appear to possess a great many of the 
small dealers and marketmen with an idea 
that they will not have a chance to get any 
more butter, and in conjunction with afew 
who imagine they see a profit on goods 
put into cold storage demand is created 
which intensifies the previous feverish 
feeling. Higher quotations are, as a mat- 
ter of course, now current, but it must be 
distinctly and positively understood that 
so far as the present is concerned the out 
‘side figures represent only a fancy first- 
class article, very scarce and seldom to be 
obtained unless receivers will permit se- 
lection, a favor for which some premium 
is always charged. A few of the best 
marks lowa creamery have reached 21c, 
and perfect quality of Elgin State would 
probably cost 22c, while State dairy half- 
tubs are valued at 21c, though the latter 
are in a measure nominal in the absence 
of supply. Imitation creamery worth 17c 
—possibly 18c; western dairy, 16@17c, and 
factory 13@14c, the latter extra fine grass 
stock. As above noted, the home demand 
comes to a considerable extent from smal] 
dealers, etc., the larger operators stand- 
ing off, while as a rule receivers have ap- 
peared very willing to meet the call.” 


In that market quotations on new State 
stock are as follows: Fancy creamery, 
21c; choice do, 20c; fair to good do, 17 
@18ic; ordinary do, 15@16c; fancy tubs 
and pails, 2ic; fine do, 19@20c; good 
do, 17@19c; and fair do, 15@16c ® bh. 
Quotations on new western areas follows: 





Western imitation creamery, choice.... 16 @17 
Western do, good to prime............. 14 @15 
Western do, ordinary to fair..... ..-. 13 @ 

Western dairy, best..... .16 @ 

Western dairy, good..... . 18 @15 
Western dairy, ordinary.......... ... 11 @I2 
Western factory, bestcurrent make.... 14 @15 
Western factory, fair to good........... 11 @13 
Western factory, ordinary...........:.. 9 @l10 


Cheese is a shade lower in this market, 
with no inquiry except for choice stock. 
Full cream State is selling at 134c ® tb for 
choice factory and 12}@138c for second 
quality. In the Chicago market there is 
a light demand, and with stocks gradually 
accumulating prices have given way, 
leaving the market in a depressed condi- 
tion. Quotations there are as follows: 
Full cream cheddars, % Ilb., 10%@11c;: 
full cream flats, 114c; flats slightly skim- 
med, 71@8c; common to fair skims, 54@ 
6ic; low grades, 2@4c # Ib. The New 
York market has ruled in buyers’ favor the 
past week, owing to increased receipts, 
lower foreign markets and the warmer 
weather. A great deal of the stock has been 
seriously influenced by the heat, and gave 
evidence of hasty curing and shipment on 
the part of factorymen, and this sold at 
all sorts of prices. The Bulletin of Satur 
day says of the market: 


‘Strictly fancy goods are closely sold 
up, and their scarcity gives sellers suffi- 
cient advantage to permit a steady sup- 
port of the old rate, or say ilic, when 
buyers can by no possible means maintain 
a claim for imperfection of quality. The 
moment faults are developed, however, 
the trouble commences, and, laboring un: 
der the disadvantage of hasty and careless 
production, a great many of the offerings 
have from necessity been sold at very low 
rates. About lic is the top for goods in 
any way faulty, and some useful stock has 
sold at 10c ® tbh. Full skims are greatly 
neglected and decidedly flat, with 63c 
about the top rate even for State, and 
Pennsylvanias still worse, and one dealer 
this morning closed out a floor accumula- 
tion of the latter at4ce all around. Ohio 
flatsaccumulating and weaker on price, 
with 10c now hardly tobe obtained. This 
class of stock appears to be more closely 
skimmed since the make of butter com- 
menced and the demand is checked in 
consequence. Not above 8c can be ob- 
tained from shippers.” 


Quotations are as follows in that market: 





State factory, prime...............0008 11%@ 
State factory, fair to good....:......... 10%@1144 
State factory, part skims.............. 10 @10% 
Creamery skims, choice......... is 4@6 
Creamery skims, good... 6 @b64% 
Creamery skims, fair.... 5 @5% 
Skims, pour ch @A 


(iO GALE, CHOICE... sccccecssess ; re ‘ ; 944@10 
Ohio flats, good to prime.............. 8 @9 


The Liverpool market is quoted steady 
at 62s. per cwt. for choice American 
cheese, a decline of 2s. per cwt. from the 
rates ruling a week ago. 


ee 





An Inquiry. 





MANCHESTER, Mich., June 5, °83. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I noticed in your paper some days ago 
that there had been sheep stolen in the 
eastern part of Washtenaw County, and 
that the thief had been apprehended and 
convicted. Thinking I might have a 
sheep among the stolen flock I write this 
to ask if any of your readers know of the 
whereabouts of aewe labeled ‘“‘J. T. & V. 
Rich No. 166”? She left my barn very 
mysteriously during my absence in Ver- 
mont the last part of March or the first of 
April. Any information concerning her 
departure or whereabouts will be grate- 
fully received, as she was a valuable 
sheep. C. M. FEttows. 





WOOL”. 





We have never seen a season when such 
persistent efforts were made to depress 
the wool market as are now in ‘progress. 
Dealers, manufacturers and newspapers 
are all doing their best to break down the 
market and compel wool-growers to ac-, 
cept Whatever is offercdthem. The. 8. 
Economist seems to lead in*the hue and 
cry against the wool-growers, and openly 
announces that they must be forced into 
terms. Here is a choice extract from its 


issue of Friday last: 

“We say to growers wash your wool 
well, breed your wool better, and trust to 
that more than protective tariffs for pros- 
perity. You may see allthe tariff taken 
off in a few years, so get ready to make a 
good competition with the rest of the 
world. *% % * * * * * 
Give us a tariff of 100 per cent. rather on 
manufactured goods in preference to any 
tariff at all on raw materials. Jor raw 
materials we must have FREE, and there 
will be no peace in this land until we obtain 
our wishes. This is the message which 
we have said to our farming friends in 
Ohio, and unless they accept the same 
they can put their,wools in their garrets 
until they shrink in weight what they 
may gain in value (?).” 

Here is its advice to those who intend 
buying wool: 

“We say to those mills, and every one 
of them, they should be branded as insane 
speculators—with other people’s money— 
who generally send out their harricrs at 
this time of the year in Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and New York State. Do not 
unleash them this year; let things take 
their course. Let the skilled runners 
stay at rest. We know they are anxious 
about it, but it may do you good to mind 
what we say, when you know that alarge 
part of the cassimere machinery is stop- 
ping, and goods of all kinds are piled sky 
high. Why, read the newspapers and 
stay at home, and let the hot weather 
alone.” 

Now read what the same editor says in 
his remarks on the market for woolen 
goods: 

“‘ Through deliveries on orders the busi- 
ness recorded is of fair amount, and the 
receipts of duplicate orders considerably 
swell the volume of trade. From time 
to. time accumulations have been lessened 
by sales to jobbers at irregular prices, but 
these do not amount to anything of im- 
portance. The effect of the mill stop- 
pages are already being felt, and as soon 
as the mills are completely closed, those 
that have announced their intention of 
so doing, the market for woolen goods 
will improve rapidly. Stocks are not 
great throughout the country, all have 
bought sparingly and with great caution. 
A feeling of confidence once restored the 
values of goods will be established on a 
firm, reliable basis. Buyers are beginning 
to comprehend the situation more clearly, 
and before long we may see the dullness 
in the woolen trade passing away, and a 
steady, legitimate and satisfactory trade 
established.” 

Just so soon as the wool-growers have 
been beat out of their wools we will “see 
the dullness in the woolen trade passing 
away.” In support of this opinion we 
copy the following from the Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin, one of the fairest of the 
eastern trade journals, and one which 


devotes much attention to wool matters: 

**The Boston wool market has shown 
some improvement in demand. The re- 
ports of dullness in the manufacturin 
business are being carried too far, an 
while some mills have decreased produc- 
tion, others have largely increased their 
capacity, as referred to at considerable 
length in our own dry goods market this 
week. Prices do not seem to go any low- 
er, the fact of the case being that if a 
manufacturer wants to buy he generally 
has to pay full prices. 

“Combing wools are readily taken. 
There is some talk in the market that fine 
wools are cog | off alittle. There are a 
large number of buyers in the St. Louis 
market and prices there are holding 
steadily. Reports from Ohio and Ken- 
tucky indicate that the growers are weak- 
ening, but as the present isa good time 
to bear the market such reports must be 
examined carefully.” 

The sales of wools in that market the 
past week were 1,484,300 Ibs of all kinds, 
against 1,149,261 lbs last week and 1,102,- 
728 Ibs for the corresponding week of last 
year. The receipts for the week were 
5,807 bales domestic and 1,690 bales 
foreign, against 3,699 bales domestic and 
866 foreign the previous week, and 8,688 
bales domestic and 2,103 foreign, for the 
same time in 1882. Among the sales of 
washed fleeces during the week were 
227,600 lbs Ohio and Pennsylvania X-XX 
XXX at 37@42ce; 23,800 ibs No. 2 at 40@42; 
10,000 lbs X and above Michigan at 38c; 
11,000 lbs Michigan at 36c; 15,000 Ibs ex- 
tra at 40@42c; 15,000 lbs X New York at 
35c and 6,800 mixed fleeces at 86@42c. 
The sales of combing and delaine fieeces 
comprised 2,000 lbs medium Ohio comb- 
ing at 42c; 1,600 lbs combing at 35c; 15,- 
000 Ibs unwashed on private terms; 32,000 
lbs combing and delaine at 40@43c; 10,- 
000 Ibs low Kentucky combing at 253c; 
66,000 lbs Kentucky combing at about 
28@30c; 2,000 lbs combing at 48c, and 
2,500 lbs No. 1 combing on private terms. 


Of unwashed wool the following sales 
were reported: . 18,500 Ibs Territory at 21 
@22c; 21,800 lbs Territory at 20@27c; 29,- 
800 lbs Texas at 20@380c; 110,000 lbs low 
and medium unwashed at 19@30c; 1386,- 
000 lbs fine unwashed part at 24@28c; 15,- 
000 lbs fat sheep at 26@28c; 3,000 Ibs No. 
IT unwashed at 30c; 22,104 lbs fleeces at 24 
@29c. 

So far as Michigan is concerned, no 
washed wools are yet ready for the mar- 
ket, many. flockmasters having only 
washed their sheep the past week. The 
wools of thoroughbred flocks are generally 
in first hands, and are likely to stay there 
until manufacturers and dealers are will- 
ing to pay something like a fair price for 
them. While undoubtedly manufacturers 
have been severely tried by the depressed 
state of trade owing to the tariff agitation 
and an unfavorable season, they know 
quite well that it is only temporary with- 
out Congress should repeat its folly of 
last winter, and that is not likely. It is 


‘therefore folly for them to attempt to 


bulldoze wool-growers, who are quite as 
able to hold their wool as dealers and 
manufacturers are to do without it. As 
it looks at present the market is likely to 
be a very quiet one this season, with 
buyers offering prices far below the true 
value of wool. In such circumstances a 
little backbone among wool-growers will 
act as a tonic.- It will not be wise to 
rush your wool into market until you know 
something about what you are going to 
get forit. Any anxiety+to sell will give 
buyers a big advantage, and when once 
your wools are in the hands of the dealer 
and manufacturer the. depression will 
have passed away. 





FERTILIZERS AND THEIR MANU- 


The Michigan Carbon Works—A Visit to 


city were toocramped to enable them to 
keep pace with their rapidly increasing } tl 
business. 
venient location, where they would have | p 
plenty of room and good shipping facili- | b 
ties, atract of 80 acres was finally selected 
upon the River Rouge, about half a mile 
from where it enters the Detroit River. 
The ground was cleared off and the work 


was transferred to the new works as the} h 


lies between the Canada Southern and the 


proportion, the product is run into the 
mixer, a large machine that works some- 
thing like a mash tub in a distillery 
Here it is thoroughly mixed with the 
proper proportion of sulphuric acid, and 
then thrown in large piles where it re- 
mains until proper chemical action takes 
place, when it is ready to be reground, 
bagged and shipped out. 


quite a number of grades, prepared for 
special purposes. 
“Homestead ” superphosphate for grain, 
grass and garden crops, a 
grower” for the Kentucky cultivators of 
the fragrant weed,a ‘‘cotton grower” for 
the planters of the cotton States, and 
ground bone for those who prefer to ap- 
ply it in its natural state. 
sacks of 200 lbs. each are turned out each 
day, of the finished article. 


we went into the bone black factory—an 
immense concern, fitted up with large 
furnaces over which are large retorts. 
These are filled with dried bone and 
subjected to intense heat for six hours. 
The charcoal is then drawn off into iron 
coolers, and when cooled is screened, 
the dust sent to the fertilizer factory and 
the coarser particles shipped to the sugar 
refineries to use in purifying sugar and | T 


syrup. 


the process of making glue, from the re- 
ception of the unpromising looking 
materials, through the various stages of 
boiling, drying, etc., etc., watched- with 
interest. It is wonderful to see the beauti- ' 
ful amber colored glue, brought out from | 02 the Mi 
the mass of highly scented and worse 
looking material that is carted into the 
factory. All grades of glue are made 
here, from the black, ill-smelling cheap 
stuff, to the very finest article used by the 
cabinet maker and the manufacturer of 
fancy articles. : 


slaughter 
trains loaded with bones from the far off 
prairies of Montana and Texas are arriv- ; . : 
ing every day, and the bones of the buf-| as to the recording of stock in -. Ameri- 
falo, the deer, the domestic ox and the| can Jersey Cattle Club Herd Register. | lon ; < 

: . f ut up by therailroads, 
family cow are here mingled together in | Send pedigrees to T. J. Hand, Secretary, barbed wire fences p 7 y 


FACTURE. 





their Factory at Rougeville—The Won- 


After looking around for acon- 


of erecting suitable buildings begun. 
Gradually the business of the company | o 


buildings were completed, and last fall | v 
saw the final closing of the old factory. 
The location selected for the new works 


Lake Shore roads, and the Wabash, and | J 
from these roads tracks extend into the 
yards of the company. ‘This, with the | fi 
shipping facilities afforded by the. Rouge | n 
River, here deep enough to accommodate 
all lake craft, places the company in a 
very desirable position as regards the re- 
ceipt of raw materials and the shipping 
out of their various products. The build- 
ings erected were seven in number, built 
in a substantial manner, on an oblong 
space of ground, with railroad tracks ex- 
tending on each side. The raw materials 
are all received on the east side of the 
buildings, and on the west side all their 
finished goods are shipped out. This ar- | t 
rangement saves a great deal of labor in 
handling during the process of manufac- 
ture. 

The products of the works comprise | t 
four staples, whose manufacture is found 
to work well together, namely, bone 
black, superphosphates, ground bone, and 
glue. As youenter the yards on the north 
side, the first large building you come to 
is the acid factory, where some 12 to 15 
tons of acid per day is turned out, to be 
used in the other departments of 
the works. This building is fitted up 
with huge ovens, pipes, tanks, etc. As 
you enter you see men at work breaking 
stone into pieces about suitable for macad 
amizing roads. The stone glistens like 
iron ore, and you learn that it is a sul- 
phuretted rock, When broken it is 
shoveled into the ovens, heated so as to 
throw Nebuchadnezzar’s fiery furnace in 


the shade, and roaste?. The fumes from 





leading to large tanks, and there are con- 
densed into vapor on the sides of the tanks 
and run down in tiny ‘streams to the bot- 
tom. It is now cooled off, and is ready 
for use. A great many other articles are 
used for the manufacture of acid, but the 
rock affords the cheapest material the 
company has yet discovered. The amount 
of acid used averages 20 tons per day, so 
that the company are large purchasers as 
well as manufacturers. The acid house 
is 72x145 feet. 

The next building visited was the ferti- 
lizer factory, the process of manufacture 
of which we were much interested in. 
The raw materials used are ground 
bone, animal charcoal or bone black 
dust, blood, meat, acid, and potash. 
The bones are first crushed in a powerful 
mill, which crunches them into fine 
particles. The ground bone is then 
screened, and the finest particles, known 
as bone meal, put to one side, while the 
coarser ones are used in the manufacture 
of bone black, or animal charcoal. The 
dust from this charcoal is one of the 
articles used in making fertilizers, mixed 
with potash, blood, meat, etc., and then 
treated with acid. The overpowering 


merce, instead of being allowed to bleach 
in the fields and go to waste. The com- 
pany have a complete outfit in the west, 
consisting of ox teams and gangs of men, 
who gather the bleaching skeletons on 


without meat, sinew or skin, go direct to 


tory, where they are boiled until every 


then carted to the yard and piled in im- 
mense pyramids todry thoroughly before 
they can be used in the bone black fac. 
tory. 
that there are $50,000 worth of raw bones 


corporation, of which Deming Jarves is 
President, A. H. Dey Vice-President, and 


The capital stock is $300,000. They have 


to them where 44 neat cottages have been 
erected for their employes. 
the Company is located at the foot of 
First Street, in Detroit, and is connected 
with the works by telephone. 
is manager of the works, and during the 
greater part of the day he pervades them 
in an 
What he does not know about the fertili- 
zer business is not worth learning, as he 
has made it a study for many years and 


manner. 
business office, and is a most courteous 
and affable business man. In the rear of 


where new material or new ideas are 
tested and their value decided. 
building of sucb works near our city has 
been of the greatest service. 
considerably to its business. 
men are employed in the works regularly, 
and there is business enough to keep 
them all moving lively. The amount of 
fertilizers shipped out this season is 
nearly double what it was two years ago, 


and the manufacture of bone black, glue, 
etc., has increased in an equal ratio. 


cows, one a four-year-old, that in four 
weeks gave milk from which ninety-seven 
pounds of butter were marketed. There 
was no extra feed given them during that 
time, 
2 vi urpassed,—Sauth Haven Sentinel. 
the burning sulphur ascend a leaden tower , - eld is surp — 


oz. per week for each cow, a very cood 
showing But the Jersey breeders calmly 
report yields varying from 19 to 21lbs. per 
week, and of course in the face of such 
figures the average cow of any other breed 
must hide her diminished head. At 20 ibs. 
per week the average Jersey will make 
her own weight in butter in about forty 
weeks. 
just purchase a $5,000 cow and test it to 
your satisfaction. 


isting between the Michigan Central and 
Grand Trunk have been terminated. For- 
merly through cars were run between 
Chicago and New York via the Great 
Western division of the Grand Trunk. 
These have been taken off and the Grand 
Trunk now has no through cars between 
Chicago and New York via Detroit. If 
this does not lead to a war on rates be- 
tween the East and West, we will be much 
mistaken in our guess. 


Alta Vista Farm, St. Clair, send us the 
results of the shearing of their flocks of 


—— 


pastures, condition 99; 
1e crushers, the others to the glue fac- 
failed to grow 5. 
article of matter is removed and the 
one itself is perfectly white. They are | age crop. 
month without board. 
It israther staggering to be told 


n hand, when the ordinary citizen is 
ardly aware that bones have a positive 
alue. 


The works are controlled by a wealthy | crop of Ohio at 23,380,000 


oseph 3B. Moore Secretary and Treasurer. 


tted up the works ina very substantial | els less than in 1882. 


1anner, and laid out a village close 


The office of 


Crop reports, dated June 1 
from 859 correspondents give the fol] : 
ing percentages, the comparison ral 

1 


The figures for wheat indicate 
of about 22,000,000 bushels, or nea 
000,000 bushels less than in 1882. 
In official telegrams received this morn 
ing Secretary Chamberlain of the Ohio 
board of agriculture, estimates the whi 


—__ 


Michigan Crop Report. 


» TeCeive 


ders of Selence as Displayed in —— the prairies and ship them direct to the | with 1882: Wheat in the south ng 
zation of Apparently Useless Materials. | works. Bones are such a staple | tiers of counties, condition 79. red 
stilt article that they can be put in| ties north of southern four tiers rt Coun. 

About two years ago, the Michigan Car-] the market and sold at any time,| acres sown, 96, condition oi. om 
bon Works, well known to our readers as | the same as a load of wheat. The bones, | acres sown, 96, condition 92. ‘i barley, 
the manufacturers of the famous “ Home: | on arrival at the factory, are carefully | acres planted, 111, number Perc, 
stead” brand of superphosphate, decided | sorted over, and pieces of oldiron, stones, planting 912; clover meadows ; —. 
that their quartersin the upper part of the | etc., picked out. Those perfectly dry and | tures, condition 103; timothy vetine 
; Sand 


clover SOwed th; 
year, condition 99, per cent. of “ 
r Apples promise 
cent. and peaches 62 per cent of 


ACTeage 
90 per 


Wages of farm hands $19 59 
per month with board and 


$26 95. per 


a Crop 
rly 10,. 


bushels, ang H. 


H. Young, State statisticalagent of Min. 
nesota, estimates the crop of that State at 
32,750,000 bushels. The three States prom- 
ise 78,000,000 bushels, or 30,000,000 bush 


The quantity of wheat reported Market. 
ed in Michigan during May is nearly 596 . 
000 bushels, and during the ten months 
August—May, nearly 12,500,000 bushels, 





eat 


Mr. Jarves 


apparently ubiquitous manner. 


ested his theories in the most practical 
Mr. Moore is in charge of the 
he office is a laboratory, and here is 
The 


It adds 
About 150 


IN addition to the Young Phyllis pul Earl 
of Barrington, and the two-year-old heifer 
Kate Kearney, sold to A. E. ' 
liamstown, Ingham County, Mich., a short 
time ago, Wm Ball, of Hamburg, has Sold the 
Young Flora cow, Kate Napier 34, got 
Treble Mazurka 25075, out of Kate N apier, by 
imp. Robert Napier 8965, tracing to imp. Flora 
by Lafon’s Son of Comet (155). Also a ty; 
years old heifer Kirklevington Lady of Webs. 
ter, by Kirklevington Prince 26933, oy 
of Kate Napier 2d, as above. 
rington, a heifer calf, by Lord Barrington 2nd 
30115, outof Kate Napier 2d,as above. Three of 
these females are in calf to'the Duke of Crow 
Farm, the Renick Rose of Sharon bull, which 
cost $1,000. This should give Mr. Andrews 4 
good start for a herd of well-bred Shorthorns, 


Andrews, of Wil- 


) 


Also Belle Bar. 











a 





B. H. Newton has two grade Durham 


Of course we desire to know if this | at Adrian was destroyed by 


This would be an averagé of 12 ths. 1} 





wo 


If you feel inclined to doubt this | day. 


pais pound. 


Tue pleasant relations heretofore ex- 





has been raided by burglars 
two weeks. 


lodge room. 
fruit were never finer. 


from South Haven. 


ing the past three wee 





Messrs. McGreaor & PHILLIPS, 


superintendents of the poor, 


NEWS SUMMARY. 


Michigan, 


Imlay City Herald: John Boland’s best cow 
tips the beam at 1,575 pounds. 


Eaton Rapidsis to have bottling works, thef 
machinery having been ordered. 


A lady of Eaton Rapids has a cactus which 
has borne 30 blossoms this spring. 


The corner stone of the new court house at 
Charlotte is to be laid on the Fourth. 


The paint shop of the Peninsular car works 


fire last week. 


There were over fifty bills introduced into 
the Legislature relatiyé to ratlroaa ...!*™ 

John Stone, trackman on the F. & P. ¥f 
road, was killed at mast Saginaw on the 7th. 

A. H. Willard, of Olivet, 
pure blood spring colts, and more to follow. 


_ The Michigan Horticultural Society holds 
its a meeting in Ionia, June 26th and 


has twertty-+hree 


Saugatack Commercial: The basket factory 
here turns out about 2,500 peach baskets per 


The first clip of wool brought into Charlotte 
was unwashed, and sold for twenty cents per 


The Monroe Commercial says that that town 


three times within 


The Knights Templar of St. Johns have 
spent $1,500 in fitting up and refurnishing their 


Benton Harbor Palladium: Prospects for 
The same report comes 


The Kalamazoo Telegraph says that wheat 
in that vicinity has = 100 per cent dur 
8. 


An agricultural and horticultural society is 
to be formed in Imlay City, which will give its 
first annual exhibition this fall. 


Andrew Kenyon was killed at Holland les’ 
of | week. He tried to step on board a moving 1o- 
comotive, but fell under the wheels. 


Perley Pearsall, son of one of the Kent Co. 


was sentenced to 


two years in Ionia forstealing wheat, last week. 
W. H. Van Dusen, 


odor of ammonia in the factory gives reg — gone oe 
ample evidence to the visitor that the : ; 2 Ypsilanti Commercial: 
. ram which they imported last fall, shear- | a brakeman on the L. 8. & M. S. road, lost a 


product ranks high in the amount of this 
constituent it contains. After the various 
constituents have been added in the right 


e 


d 


Of the fertilizers made here there are 
a 


First there is the |° 


“tobacco | P 


About 1,000 4 


After going through the fertilizer factory 


The glue factory was next visted, and 


st 


house offal, etc. 








the production of staple articles of com- |49 Cedar Street, New York City. 


‘ 


of the rams in the flock averaged 14} 
pounds. 
The Southdown rams gave fleeces aver- 
aging 12 pounds, and the ewes 11 pounds. 


who has been advertising his Shorthorns 
in the FARMER, writes us as follows: ‘“‘I 
was much pleased with the advertising I 


spring, and can recommend the FARMER 


Your rates, also, are below any other 


the MicuigAN FARMER!” 


of Mr. Geo. W. Phillips, of Romeo, has 


ease, diphtheria. Three of the family have 
already been attacked, two of whom have 
recovered but the third is yet in a critical 
condition. 
Mrs. Phillips throughout the State will 
sympathize with them in their trouble, 
and hope for the complete recovery of 
the family in the near future. 


chased ten yearling feeders for which he 
paid $260 and two for which he paid $66. 


at King’s Yards. 
$599 15, and the two for $156. This gives 
$429 15 for the feed consumed by the 12] he had been il 
animals during six months. 
to be some profit in this. 


change being in running by Detroit in- 


used to leave Detroit at 4 o’clock in the 
morning has been abandoned. 


last week. He was on his way to Europe, 


The company use immense quantities of and will visit England, Scotland, France, 
raw material, such as bone, blood, | @ermany and Italy. He goes for his 
Long | health and will be absent several months. 


d a fleece weighing 18} pounds; the rest ‘aeae, 


The ewes averaged 13} pounds. prelim 
for washed. 


——--_—_$¢——____— 


Mr. R. P. Boopy, of Morenci, Mich., 
few hours. 


id in the Micu1aAN FarMER this last | hour afterwards. 


to any 
sell. 


s an advertising medium 


ne having good stock to expected to recover. 


aper in which I advertised. Success to 


tive on boards of directors. 
Lexington Jeffersonian: 
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WE regret to announce that the family 


ad a long struggle with that deadly dis- 
Hillsdale Democrat: Mrs. 


The many friends of Mr. and 





7ee 


Last December Mr. John McHugh pur- 


service 0. 
hese cattle were marketed on Monday 


The 10 were sold for pene 


There ought College. 





which had been left out of the safe. 


leg at the switch here while trying to uncouple 


The first wool clip of 
the season was purchased on the 7th for twenty 
cents, unwashed. Dealers talk 25 to 30 cents 


A young man named Edgley from Alpena, 
was caught in a belt in a mill at Newberry last 
week, andso badly injured that he died in 4 


Orin B. Peck entered a drug store at Battle 
Creek, last week, and took a dose of aconite, by 
mistake, from th_ effects of which he died a1 


At Elsie, last week, the lever to a horse- 
ower broke, and the end struck Dr. Delos 
arr, inflicting injuries from which he is nt 


Gov. Begole has declined to sign the famous 
minority representation bill, giving the minor 
ity stockholders in corporations a representa- 


During a recent 
storm, a five-year-old son of W. Merkell, of 
Forestville, was swept from the dock into the 
lake by the gale and drowned. 


Jones was found 


dead by the side of the railroad track last week. 
It is not known how she came by her deatb, 
whether by accident or suicide. 


Saginawian: A shanty at Smith & Adams 
lumber camp on the Cedar River was burned 
last week, and the cook and chore-boy who 
were sleeping ia it were burned to death. 


Flint Globe: Messrs. Hamilton and Foster 
have just sold nine yearling heifers and three 
bulls, to go to Elgin, Minnesota. Two of the 
ies — brought $250 each, and one of them 


The janitor of the Fourth National Bank at 
Grand Rapids was arrested last week—after 3 
20 years—for the theft of $1,500 


He con- 


Holly Advertiser: Albert Bamber, son of Je 
Bamber, of Highland, died at Lansing, where 

of typhoid fever. 
member of the senior class at the Agricultural 


He was 4 


Somebody says the fire which destroyed 4 
considerable part of the village of Neways 


A new time table has gone into effect | not long ago, was caused by a family row; the 


chigan Central, the principal | (i0"oi1 can, 


ead of Chicago time. The train which 


instead of out. 





man kicked over the stove and his wife add 


The Portland Observer figures that $80,000 
were spentin Ionia Couuty for fences 20 nd 
airing them in 1879,and asks how much cou! 

ave been saved, if stock had been fenced 


pli Se Adjutant General Robertson has issued s 
Mr. J. Hiener, of Flint, made us a call | order for the annual eo of the Sta 


troops, to be held at Island 


13th, inclusive. 


cceoneslasitiililpiipe ane 
4 2 
A CORRESPONDENT asks for information | to their owner’s yard. 


thinks that no court in 
that such is a legal fence. 





ake, near Brigh- 


ton, beginning August 9 and continuing to ¢ 


Dogs are so destruetivé to sheep in the Mage 
ity of Kalamazoo that the farmers lately = 
ganized a hunting party, followed the 40g mi 
nd shot them, even when they bad retur® 


The Benton Harbor Investigator figures up > 
list of accidents to animals caused by the 


e land would decide 





by 4 
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Morse Bridge Company, of Youngstown. 
ono. will build a wrought iron bridge over the 
river at North Main Street, Adrian, to co:t 
the city two thousand two hundred and thirty. 
six dollars, without abutments. 


A team attached to circus _nivertisins 
wagon ran away at Adriah on the 7th, and <e 
lided with a'buggy containing two ladies — 
Shumway. One of the Indies was cut nee 
the head and the other had one of her hips 
broken. 

Marshall Expounder: The vennente ee 
Carlovin, the property of Mr. Barker, of } om | 
ton, valued at $2,500, died on ogee é. . 
was one of the very best of the cole bra 4 
Norman horses ever imported into the Unite 
States. 

Coldwater Republican: Dr. L. Johnson, of | 
Quiney, secured a valuable addition to his herd | 
of Holstein cattle last week, consisting of one 
cow, one heifer and one yearling bull. They 
make the Doctor the largest and best herd in 
the county. 

Marshali Expounder: The mangled remains 
of Frank House were found along the line of 
the Michigan Central, on the morning of the 
Sth. It is thought to have been _a case of sui- 
cide, as he had been keard to wish he was dead, 
because of his aflliction. 

Miller Rickerson, of Flint, was overcome by 
gas while trying toextinguish a fire ma char- 
coal pit last week, and narrowly escaped suffo 
eation. He was unconscious for several hours 
after being removed and life was thought to 
be extinct, but he finally rallied. 

At Grand Haven. on. the Sth, while Mrs. W. 
R. Burd and Mrs. R. Shears, of Nunica, were 
driving into the city their horse took fright 
and they were thrown out of the buggy. Mrs. 
Burd was instantly killed, and Mrs. Shears 
seriously, perhaps fatally injured. 


Flint Globe: Joseph Barlow fell from a 
band ear while it was running at the rate of 
about six miles per hour, and the car, which 
was loaded with two tons of rails, passed di- 
agonally acrosshim. He wasof course terribly 
bruised and cut, but it is hoped he may re- 
cover. 

Midland Sun: Dogs in this village have be- 
come 80 bold as to attack calves while at pas- 
ture, two such instances having occurred, and 
last week fell upon a beautiful Arabian colt 
pelonging to Rearden Bros., and would have 
killed it outright but for the sagacity of the 
dam, which had placed the colt in a corner, and 
herself between it and the curs. 

Allegan Tribune: It is reported that the 
prospects for peaches in the peach belt of Al- 
iegan County are excellent. Mr. R. C. Cock- 
burn, who has traveled extensively in the 
county, states that he has been trying the ex- 
periment of budding peaches oa osage orange, 
hoping to thus get ahead of the yellows. 
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Hiram Lightfall of Chelsea, while taking 
down an old derrick near Grass Lake, last 
week. had occasion to climb an extension lad- 
ger which broke when he was 35 feet from the 
ground. He struck on his feet, fracturing the 
right badly and spraining the left. His injur- 
ies are not necessarily fatal, but he will be laid 
up for a long time, 





General. 


The Ohio apple crop will be two-thirds the 
usual crop. 

Keene’s ‘‘ Blue Grass”? won the Ascot (Eng.) 
biennial stakes last week. 

Litta, the popular prima donna, is reported 
tobe dying at Bloomington, Il. 


Barnum’s big tent was destroyed by fire at 
Chicago last week. Loss $30,000. 

The Canadian Pacific railway has negotiated 
another $10,000,000 of its stock. 

Charles E. Fulton, the veteran editor of the 
Reltimore American, died last week. 


The Leadvilie mines employ 3,450 men, and 
the pay rolis aggregate $280,000 a month. 

Less than 240 miles of track remains to be 
jaidto complete the Northern Pacific main 
jine. 

The Gratiot iron company, of Leetonia, O., 
has failed, with liabilities roughly estimated at 
$600,000. 

The Denver & Rio Grande railroad system 
now has 1,650 miles of completed road against 
584 two years ago. 

»nes Fisk, sr., father of the notorious 

rail sTect operator, died at Brattleboro, Vt., 
‘Tuesday night, aged 71. 

About one (Housand physicians aftended the 


; ‘ ic: ice iation 
meeting of the .. eTican Medical Associ 


in Cleveland last » €¢k- 
: tide aoa 
Onc sugar-importing "age age 3 pid ps 
into the custom house the . ee pte on 
duties on a single entry of im, teehee = 
The 300 wire-drawers who ih” os 
10 per cent reduction at Oliver’s uw resume 
burg, accept a five cent reduction and . 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








THE “ BUCKEYE 


irst: Beats any Cultivator made for Corn. A 
o iia Will tear up less Sods than any Floating Harrow. 


=. 





“oN 


” SPRING- TOOTH CULTIVATOR. 
FOUR COMPLETE MACHINES IN ONE! 


Second: Will work a harder Summer Fallow than any Fallow Cultivator. 
Fourth: Is a first-class Broadcast Seeder. 





> \ La A? oa 
SS ~ — € 


Third: 


P. P. MAST & CO., Manufacturers, Springfield, Ohio. 


E.P. BURRALL, State Agent, Jackson, Michigan. 





one day last week, fell on an omnibus, fatally 
injuring the driver, crushing the skull of an 
unknown man and injuring two on three other 
persons. 


A band of 25 Indians, including Loco’s wife 
and son, have surrendered to the military au- 
thorities at San Carlos, Arizona. They are 
direct from Mexico, and report that all the 
hostiles are anxious to surrender and return to 
the reservation. 


A little glimpse of government department 
business is afforded by the fact that there are 
over 12,000 eg for offices on file inthe 
interior department, and the pension office is 
receiving 5,000 letters a day and are sending 
off as many more. 


Francis Baker was employed by the Method- 
ist book concern to introduce a new encyclope- 
dia, but the contract was rescinded and Baker 
brought suit for $100,000 damages. The case 
was tried in Kings county, N. Y., and last week 
the jury awarded Baker $500. 


Some striking miners at Des Moines, Ta., be- 
ing enraged at Scott Davis, a colored miner, 
who refused to join the strike, threw a package 
of powder with alighted fuse into his house. 
An explosion followed, demolishing the house 
and injuring several persons, but none fatally. 


Mrs. A. FE. Warner, graduate of the Royal 
Medical College of Saxony, and daughter of 
Baron yon Stein, a wealthy German Jand own- 
er,has suicided in a Bowery hotel of New York, 
because she was out of money. Her parents 
had disowned her because her marriage dis- 
pleased them. 


Chicage is astonished at the verdict of the 
jury in the ease of Michael Cronin and Patrick 
Murphy, who murdered John Walsh last Feb- 
ruary at the stock yards. The men had no 
defense, but the jury brought in a verdict ac- 
quitting Murphy and giving Cronin one year 
in prison. 


John M: Wort, for 23 years foreman of the 
Fort Wayne (Ind,) gas company, went into a 
brick structure containing a gas meter of the 
company’s, last week, on a tour of inspection 
and lighted a match. An explosion followed, 
blowing the building to pieces, fatally injuring 
Wm. Lehrman. 


James Healey, aged 20, went to sleep on the 
railway track at Toronto in a beastly state of 
intoxication. His mutilated body was found at 
daylight, and a few yards distant was found a 
companion of the dead man lying in a drunken 
sleep. Fortunately for the latter his body was 
not on the track. 


Johnny Bittner, aged 15, a boy of respecta- 
ble family, has been arrested for setting fire to 





work. 


It will cost $10,000 to raise the sunken 
schooner Wells Burt, near Chicago, and_ the 
chances are that an effort to raise her will be 
inade. 


Trouble is reported at the.end of the track of 
the Canada Pacific railway, owing to strikes of 
railway employes. The Indiansare also trouble- 
some. 


In reference to Jack Haverley’s misfortunes, 
it is said he has lost $250.00) by mining specu 
lations, and as much more in board of trade and 
other gambling. 


Osear Wilde has knocked the bottom clear 
out of the xesthetic movement by getting his 
hair cut short and his pantaloons cut long like 
common folks. 


John Lahey, resident of Dundas, Ont., was 
struck by alocomotive while walking on the 
track, on the 7th, tossed over the embankment 
and instantly killed. 


Henry W. Green, a well-known New York 
engineer, committed suicide last week. He 
had lost $100,000 in a business venture and sep- 
arated from his wife. 


The Chicago bricklayers’ strike has virtually 
ended in the disruption of the union. A new 
organization of only first-class workmen, and 
no bummers, is proposed. 


The barley worm has put in his appearance 
near Jacksonborough, Butler Co., O. One 
farmer had to plow up about 80 acres of 
growing barley and plant the ground in corn. 


Baker & Sons’ immense saltpeter factory on 
Gowan’s canal, Brooklyn, N. Y., took fire 
last week, having been struck by lightning, 
and much damage was done to surrounding 
factories. 

Fred Fifield, lost in the woods near Ashland, 
Wis., has found his way out after wandering 
about for three days, without food or coat, 
and exposed to a continuous northwestern 
storm. 


About 40 indignant citizens nailed handles to 
& claim-jumper’s residence, near Faulkton, D. 
T., recently, and carried it to the Nixon river, 
where it was launched and started on a voyage 
down stream. 


The June crop report of the Ohio state board 
of agriculture represents the acreage of farm 
crops in that state at about the same as last 
year, but the condition as much below that of 
June 1, 1882. 


Although the New York canals opened a 
month later than usual, more than twice as 
many boats have cleared up to date than for 
the corresponding time last vear. So much 
for free canals. 7 


Lovers of canary birds may be interest 
know that no less than 95,000 of these a 
s oe wg as imported into America 

rom the Hartz Mountains in Ge y dur 
ths last year. sete. 


‘Silverton, Col., is all excitement ov 
attempts of incendiaries to burn = sg 
an indictments have been found 
y the grand jury, and the streets are 
by armed mene. ne 


Fire at 51 to 53 Maiden Lane, New York 
city, on the 6th, destroyed the stocks of Thomp- 
_ 4 Ba ny. alnters, loss $50,000; Albert 

ein, looking-glass im y 3 
other smaller vod $10,000.” en 


Two thousand men surrounded the jail at 
ermann, Mo., last week, and took therefrom 
4 °° —— Whitney who had murdered a 
“ir. Burchard, put a rope round him 
him te the woods and hung him to —" 


_A large eargo of tea has arrived a 
€isco from China, consigned to Chine mond 
chants, and the treasury degartment has or- 
dered that samples be sent to New York for 
uspection before the tea is delivered, 


Register Bruce, of the treasury depart: 
resents being called “ colored,” aad wante Ch 
a called plain “negro.” He is probably the 

ealthiest man of his race in the country. His 
on Mississippi plantations are valued at $200,- 


The flagstaff and cornice on a building on 





Washington Street, Boston, during a high wind 


debris at the cooperage works at Cincinnati a 

vat ago, thereby causing a loss of $110,000. 

The _ Vidence is not only strong against him, 

but the ‘oy confesses to having fired the place 
‘0. Was tired of working there. 


because he. aaa: abies eA 
The original cop,” Of the ns 
pri ation Bill, whic ns _~ ctagy mis i 
without Gov. Butler's “6U00T ee chew 
stolen from the Governor’s 700™ . 
one will have to be framed and , ~~; 
place. The only effect is to still farw 
the payment of employes’ salaries already 
overdue. 


While 14 men were dividing two_kegs_ of 
powder at Betchuan, 20 miles below Point Es- 
quimaux, one of them dropped his pipe in the 
powder. The house was blown to atoms, and 
two of the men were carried about 100 yards 
with the wreck. Seven of the party were most 
frightfully burned on the face and hands, but 
none were killed. It is expected that by skill- 
ful treatment the gyounded may recover. 


assed in its 
er delay 
‘long 


P. J. Sheahy, jurymanin the Guiteau trial, 
has gone crazy, and been sent to the insane 
asylum. It is believed that Sheahy thought 
Guiteau was insane and that the jury should 
heve so found, but had not the courage in face 
of the unanimity of the rest to stand out and 
say so. He was also afraid, it seems, of what 
he knew was the public clamor on the subject. 
Since Guiteau’s execution, it is said he has 
been continually haunted by reflection upon the 
case, and the conviction that he had voted to 
hang a lunatic, has grown until his mind has 
given way under it. 





Foreign. 


Sir George Bower, the eminent English 
jurist, is dead. 


A Turkish convoy of nine battalions, sent to 
chastise the Albanians, have been captured by 
latter near Scutari. 


The Paris press of all shades bitterly attack 
Germany, declaring it is helping the Chinese 
to declare war against France. 


The editor and peneee of the Kerry sentinel 
each get six months for publishing a placard 
for a meeting of Irish invincibles. 


China is said to be preparing for war on an 
extensive scale. A fleet and three corps of 
troops are in readiness to go to Tonquin. 


One hundred and forty-three soldiers sta- 
tioned at Posen, Germany, have been acci- 
— poisoned, and their condition is crit- 
ical. 


Father Bechet, a Catholic missionary in An- 
am, has been beheaded by the natives. who 
are trying to drive all Frenchmen from the 
country. 


The estate of John Brown, the Qneen’s body 
servent, is valued at $50,000. It corsists 
mostly of eng and jewels which had been pre- 
sented to him. 


The government of Belguim has introduced a 
reform bill in the chamber of representatives, 
making a complete course of primary education 
the minimum qualification ‘for securing the 
right of franchise. 


Suleiman Daoud and Mahmoud Sami have 
been found guilty of firing Alexandriaat the 
time of the British bombardment, and have 
been sentenced to death. Eighteen officers 
were found guilty of complicity in the same 
crime. 


Spain has agreed to the introduction of free 
black labor into Cuba, while the planters are 
lanning to introduce. Chinese and coolies. 
uder the emancipation acts two hundred 
thousand slaves in Cuba will become free in 


The customs officers at Rio Janeiro, Brazil, 
have’ seized a lot of American petrolatum, a 
medicinal preparation, under the su position 
that it is dynamite, and the owners have ap- 
pealed to the Emperor for a restoration of their 
confiscated property. 


The mayor of Moscow has resigned and bee 
en, banished to his eatate in Tambow. 

is alleged offense was that in speech at the 
banquet of mayors during the coronation fes- 


THE Cl 


THE FARMERS’ FAVORITE. 


These wagons are made of the best wood 
and iron to be procured, and put together 
by the most experienced workmen. Every 
one warranted to give satisfaction, both in 
regard to the quality of material and work- 
manship. They are also noted for their 
lightness of draft and ease of running. - 


Carriages, Buggies & Sleighs 


of superior workmanship always on hand. 
("Send for circular and Price List. 


A. COQUILLARD, 





QUILLARD WAGO 
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Potato Bug 
Poison. 
a TRADE 


P. O, Box 990, No. 90 Water Street, New Yo 


LONDON PURPLE ‘siscn:° 


MARK. 


(27 If nearest dealer has not got it, write to HEMINGWAY’S LONDON PURPLE CQ., Limited 


rk, who will send prices and testimonials, 
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. FORCE _ 


UMP 


Works easy and throws 
a constant stream. 

Has Porcelain Lined 
and Brass Cylinders. 

Is easily set. Is_ the 
Cheapest and Best Force 
Pump in the world for 
Deep or Shallow Wells. 

Thousands in use in 
every part of the United 
States. 


| 


| 





| 
| 
. 


Never freezes in winter. 
| Send for Circular and 

i Prices, giving depth of 
~ well. 


FF MAST, FOOS & CO, 


thi % Manufacturers, 
d.: SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


8a 90,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 


4&4 WOMAN OR CHILD CAN USE THEM. 








TURNER & HUDSON 


LANSING, MICHIGAN, 


—IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS or— 


BERKSHIRE, SUFFOLK 


=A 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Largest, best and most complete herds of these 
breeds, and finest piggery in Michigan. Neither 
pains nor expense have been spared in getting 
these choice herds together. We warrant satisfac- 
tion to all who may favor us with orders. 


All Breeding Stock Registered. 
TO CATTLE BREEDERS | 


A Diagram of a pedigree affords the best means 
for a study of the breeding of an animal. Dia- 
grams of pedigrees correctly arranged; sale or 
herd catalogues compiled ready for printing— 
guaranteed correct. 


I. H. BUTTERFIELD, Jr., 


Secretary Shorthorn Cattle Breeders’ Assoc., 
je12-3m Port Huron, Mich. 


Kidder's Shde Door Hanger 


It does away with the iron track, 
and is the only hanger that 


Cannot be Thrown Of the 
Track. 


thereby obviating the great diffi- 
culty that has heretofore existed 
with all other Hangers. It is 
stronger and less liable to break, 
—_ easily and will not get out of 
order. 


The Ridder Slide Door Hanger Co., 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers 
Address all orders to 
B. J. FLUMMERFELT, M’gr., 
Romeo, Mich. 


OIL CAKE, 


GROUND and UNGROUND 




















Genuine Old Process. 
Best and cheapest feed in'the world. Low freight 
rates and prices. Write for particulars to 
JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., 
Linseed Oil Works, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, 


PIC Extricator Gacatase agin 


to WM. DULIN, Avoca, Potawatamie Co., Iowa, 


mréeow8t 











tivities he expressed 2° ope that the C 
would institute constitutional reforms. — 


SPRINGDALE HERDS. | 


Salt in Agriexiture. 


State AeRICULTURAL CoLLEex, 
Lansing, Mich., Dec, 3, 1879, 
XK. S. Fitch, Bay City, Mich. 
Dear 81r:—The specimen of Refuse Salt you for- 
warded me from Bay City has been analyzed and 
gives the following result: 


Chloride of Sodium..... ... 87.74 per cent, 

Chloride of Potassium..... . 24 

Sulphate of Lime.......00.... 

enn fo AR aa 4 
arbonate o CSIR. 

Oxide Of TPON....cc0.cc0e ~— 
a POCO Ee Fee HORSELOREETt es 


99,91 

Fine Salt of the salt works consists essentially of 
Chloride of Sodium, containing but a very smal} 
amount of salts of lime and magnesium, and only 
traces of Chloride of Potassium and Oxide of Iron. 
For manural purposes the Refuse Salt is more val- 
usable, as it contains nearly two ano a halt: per cent. 
of Potash Salt, which is one of the essential ele- 
ments in the ash of all Jand plants. The sensible 
amount of Lime and Magnesia Salts also make it 
more valuable as manure than pure salt would be, 
The coloring properties of Oxide of Iron are so 
strong that the refuse salt is much colored thereby 
aithough less than one part in a hundred is present, 
For manural purposes, therefore, your Refuse Salt 
is more valuable than aie common salt, because it 
contains enough chloride of sodium, and in addition 
poy poem potash, lime and magnesia, which 
are all valuable in plant growth. pampocitnlly, 


Prof. Chemistry, Agricultural College 
E. 8. FITCH, Fertilizing Salt, Bay City 





MOST EXTENSIVE PURE BRED 
LIVE-STOCK ESTABLISHMENT 
IN THE WORLD. 
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CLYDESDALE HORSES, PERCHERON-NORMAN 
HORSES, TROTTING-BRED ROADSTERS, 
HOLSTEIN AND DEVON GATTLE. 


Our customers have the advantage of our many 
years’ experience in breeding and importing large 
collections, opportunity of comparing different 2 
low prices because of extent of business and low 
rates of transportation. Catalogues free. Cor 
respondencé solicited. Mention a 

-6m, 


POWELL BROS., 


Springboro, Crawford Co., Penn, 


TWENTY 


Percheron-Norman Horses 
WILL ARRIVE 


At Oaklawn Farm, 
WAYNE, DU PAGE CO., ILLS. 


35 miles West of Chicago, 01 
C.&N.W,R’ 


APRIL 10, 1883 












ae : WO:483 een 
The First Installment 


OF HUNDREDS 


To be Imported from France 
THE COMING SEASON 


M. W. DUNHAM, 


Who is determined to sustain the reputation 
Oaklawn has attained as the Giveatest Im- 
orting and Breeding Establishment 
n the World. ae 

100 Page Catalogue sent free on application. 
Contains over 40 illustrations and the history of 
the Percheron race. Order Catalogue ‘M.” 


OW OSSO 


BREEDING STABLES. 








DIRECTORY 


HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 





ah ie A CHANDLER, breeder of Shorthorns and 


- Suffolk and Essex ewine. Stock for Sale. 
orrespondence solictted. Jerome, Mich. 











Michigan Breeders, |- 


stock recorded Correspondence solicited. 


EO. B_ COL, Lansing, Mich, breeder 
Berkshire and Suffolk Swine, oA Berube 


o108m 





CATTLE.—Shorthorns, 


OHN F. DREW, Jackson, breeder of thor- 
ey oughbred Shorthorns, a bulls and heifers 
for sale. Correspondence solicited. Residence 








thoroughbred Shorthorn cattle and Jersey Red 
swine; stock for sale. Write for prices. my29 


D. DeGARMO, Highland, Oakland Co., 
. breeder of Shortnorn Cattle and thorough- 
bred Jersey Red Hogs, Young stock for sale at 
reasonable prices. my15-6m* 








ENJ. F. BATCHELER, Oceola Center, 
Livingston Co., Mich., breeder of Shorthorn 
cattle. Herd consists of Young Marys and other 
well bred stock. Young bulls and heifers for sale. 
Terms reasonable. my8-ly 


L. BROOKS, Novi, Oakland Co., breeder of | €tville, Ont. 


W. JONES, Richland, Keiamazoo . 
._ breeder of pure bred Poland Chinas, y 


breeding stock all recorded in the Ohio and A: 
can Poland China Records, 819-6m. 





seven miles north on Gravel Road. TE ROVED BERKSHIRES of best strains of 


blood for sale by Hiram Walker & Sons, Walle 
For particulars address CHARLES 
WANN, Farmer, Walkerville, Ont. je20-3us 


W. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Warhtenaw 





Chest, ar. Precder aa . Fa — 
er ite Swine 80 Silver Spangled Ham 
burg fowls. Choice Stock for sale. mone 





¥F. VICKERY, Charlotte, Eaton County, Mick 
Breeder of Pnre Berkshire and Suftole Swine 


Chofce stock for sale at all times, Send for Cireu- 
ar. 








Chester Whites. 





S. BROOKS, Brighton, Mich., breeder of 
. Registered Shorthorns of lealjing families— 
Pomonas, Floras, etc. Also American Merino 
Sheep and Poland China Swine. Young stock for 
sale. apl10tf 


OBT. MILLIKEN, Almont, Macomb Co., 
breeder of Shorthorn Cattle, Hambletonian 
horses and Poland China Hogs. Stock for sale, 
Terms easy. Correspondence solicited. 


H. HINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., breed- 
H . er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
eep. 








je27-ly* 





EORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene- 

see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorn 
Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Red 
Swine. Correspondence solicited. jal7-ly* 


C. WIXOM, Wixom, breeder of Shorthorns. 
, Rose of Sharon, Lady Helen, and Ayles 
families. Stock for sale. All correspondence 
receive prompt attention. jal7-8m 


M. BALL, Hamburg, Livingston Co., breed- 

er of Shorthorns. Princi al families. Rose 

of Sharon, Phyllis and Young Mary; also breeder 

ef Thoroughbred American Merinos and Poland- 
China swine. 


M. GRAHAM, Rochester,Oakland Co.,Mich 
breeder ef thoroughbred Shorthorn cattle, 
thoroughbred and grade Jerseys and Berkshire 
swine. Stock forsale. Write for prices. fi4ly* 


M. & ALEX, McPHERSON, Howe 

Mich., breeders of Shorthorn cattle an 
Cotswold sheep. Stock for sale; prices reason- 
able. j2-ly 


M. WHITAKER, Hazelnut Ridge Farm, 
eJ- Lima, Washtenaw Co., breederof Shorthorn 
Cattle and American Merino Sheep. Young stock 
for sale. jny1-83-ly* 


JI MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., Mich., 
breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. Stock for sale, 
both bulls and heifers, on reasonable terms. Cor. 
respondence solicited, j2-4m* 




















RANK C. CREGO, breeder and shipper of 

the choicest strains of Chester White Swinet 
Parties desiring stock that is strictly first-class, at 
reasonable prices, Should address us at once at 
Strickland, Isabella Co., Mich. 


ICHARDSON & REED, Jackson, breeders 

and — of Chester White Swine. We 
are now ready to book orders for spring pigs. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 














A. SEARING, Lyons, Ionia Count: Mich., 
Cc breeder and shipper of Chester White Swine, 
bred from stock obtained from the celebrated herd 
of 8. H. Todd, Ohio, and S. G. Taylor, Cass 
Mich., and the best strains of blood in Tlinois 
Pennsylvania. Young stock for sale, not akin, 


Also Shorthorn Cattle. Corre di ted, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. ‘pip maasmaey ee 


New York Breeders. 


SHEEP.—American Merinos,; 




















J. CONKLIN, Dundee, Yates Co., Breeder 
. of registered Merino sheep, Young stock 
sale. Correspondence solicited, my9 ly* 


Ohio Breeders. 


SHEEP—Spanish Merinos. 


T 
for 




















E CAMPBELL, Pittsfield, Lorain County. 
. Ohio, breeder of thoroughbred Spanish Meri- 
no Sheep. Prize Winners. Sjock for sale. s19-ly 


S W. THOMAS, Greenwich, Huron Co., Ohie 
. Breeder of thoroughbred Spanish Merine 
Sheep; all registered in Vermont ster. 

stock always for sale. slF-ly 











S. BROOKS, Wixom, Mich., breeder of 
. thoroughbred Shorthorns, Families repre- 
sented: Oxford Gwynnes, Phyllis, Pomona, Bell 
Duchess, Bonnie Lass, etc. apl0tf 


LESSITER, Jersey, Oakland Co., breeder of 
. Shorthorn Cattle, Shropshire and Southdown 
Sheep. Stoek for sale. 


ol aran McKAY, Romeo, Macomb Co., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle. Young bulls and heifers 
for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


E. FISK & SQN, Johnstown, Barry County, 
. breeders of Shorthorn cattle, Registered Amer- 














Our stallions will serve a limited number of 
mares this season as follows; 


LOUIS NAPOLEON: 


‘Sire of Jerome Hddy 2:16%, and sold for $25,000, 
His Book Closed June 4th. 


JO GAVIN, 


Half Brother to Jerome Eddy, and sire of Cora 
Bell, whose four-year-old trials were in 2:31%. 


BINGIMNOEVICO.... 6 is0. ees. cccuee $15 00 
Season........ , 00 
To Insure .. 





week. For details und pedigrees send for our 
catalogue. 


DEWEY & STEWART, 
Owosso, Mich. 


Pasturage furnished at seventy-five cents per 


ican sheep, Poland-Chinas and Jersey Red swine, 
aud Plymouth Rock chicks. P.O. Bedford, Cal- 
houn Co., Mich, Correspondence ipvited. 


\V E. BOYDEN, Deshi Mills, Washtenaw Co., 
. breeder of Shorthorns, also Merino Sheep. 
Young stock for sale. Correspondence solicite 


Holsteins. 


RB, & WASHBURN, Litchfleld, Hillsdale Co., 
AW, breeder of and dealer in thoroughbred and 
imported Holstein €attle. First-class stock for sale 


M. A. ROWLEY, breeder and dealer in 
Dutch Fresian (Holstein) Cattle and Regis 

tered Berkshire Pigs. Residence, one half mile 
west of Grand Trunk Depot, Mt Clements. 010-3m 




















K. SEXTON, Howell, importer and breed- 
+ er of thoroughbred Holstein Cattle, Stock 
farm, three miles south. 018-ly 


UNDERWOOD, Addison, 
. dealer in Holstein cattle, 
Correspondence solicited. 





breeder and 
Stock for sale. 
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Devons, 





TREMONT, 


No. 1565; Record 2:28 1-2. 


Sired by Belmont, sire of Nutwood, record 2:18%%4; 
Wedgwood. record 2:19; dam Virginia, by Alexan- 
der’s Abdallah, sire of Goldsmith Maid, record 
2:14; 2d dam Grey Goose, dam of Champaign, re- 
cord 2:30; Lilly Simpson, record 2:31144, by Not- 
tingham’s Norman, son of Morse Horse; 83d dam by 
Brown Consul, son of Bald Face Consul. 
TREMONT’S record was obtained after a season 
of seventy-five mares, with but very little prepar- 
ation in a desperately fought race of seven heats, 
trotting the sixth heat in 2:28%, and won the race, 
a performance never equalled under like circum- 
stances by any stallion. Send for catalogue to 


a38m DR. W. A. GIBSON, Jackson, Mich. 
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STRATTON'S 





Late Improved Vegetable 


Highlander Hambletonian 


will stand at my barn in the township of Bruce, 
Macom: County, during the season of 1883. Terms 
$15 toinsure. He is a large horse, standing 16% 
hands high, fine looking, good disposition, is a 
blood bay in color, with small star in forehead, 
two white hind feet, and black points. He is high- 
ly bred. For particulars address 


ROBERT MILLIKEN, Alinont, Mich. 








DRY HOP YEAST 


J.B. STRATTON was the discoverer of 
Dry Hop Yeast. 

Our “STRATTON’S BRAND ” is made 
by him, under his original discovery, with 
such improvements as an experience of 
nearly 20 years has enabled him to make. 

Warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 
Is superior to all other brands. 

For sale by all Grocers. Manufactured 
by UNION YEAST CoO., 
my2z2- Detroit, Mich. 





MAILED FREE. 
Our Annual Illustrated 
Spring Catalogue of 


ae SEEDS,BULBS,PLANTS 
By & FLORISTS’ SUPPLIES 
Address 


MICHIGAN SEED CO. 


211 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 












FREE to all a 
without orderin 
illustrations, prices, accurate 
ons for planting 
ies and Flower 
Fruit valuable to all, 
ar) 


‘ket Send for 
ERRY & CO. DETROIT MioH. 


f last year 
600 








| eeag core Send 25 cts. in stamps for a my sf 
of FISHER’S GRA N TABLES, showing the 
value of different kindsIof grain in bushels and 
pounds at a given price from 10 cts to two dollars 
($2) per bushel, together with a complete ready 
reckoner, showing the price of any article or 
pound from % of a cent and upwards; also a table 
of wages and board, interest, rent, hay table, busi 
ness laws, etc. 

A. H. PERKINS, 44 Larned St., West, |. 


Detroit. Mich. 


GOTCH PLOWS, .2iemineten peters: 


finish. 

Steel,and Cast. The favorite with Canadian 

and old country farmers. Also Chilled and 

Steel Plows, wood and iron beam. THREE 
RIVERS PLOW CO., Three Rivers, Mich. 


PHOTO-COPYING AGENT 


In every town and county in the U. 8, 








to take orders for enlarging pictures, 
Elegant, lifelike Pictures can be da frock Photo- 
Liberal terms offered to agents 





a week in your own town. Terms.and 
$66 srrerk in Zor ary ore. a Con Portland, Mee 


my29tf 





os lhe all sizes, “4 7 Seales a 

commence work now. For culars address 

@ QUEEN OILOGRAPH CO,” 
= W. Sth St., Cincinnati, O. ; 


+ hee 


TIM GOODING, 


s.ted by Gooding’s Champion, son of King’s Chant 
pien, by Grinell’s Champion, tracing to Mambrino 
and imported Messenger. Dam, Queen Anne, by 
¥Washion Clay, by Old Henry Clay. Tim Gooding 
is a blood bay stallion, with black points, stands 
16 bands high, weighs 1,200 Ibs., and coming ten 
years old. He will make the season of 1883 at the 
Commercial Hotel stables, Howell. For particu- 
lars address WHITE BROTHERS, 
my1-2m Commercial Hotel, Howz Li, Micn. 


STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
FRANCIS GRAHAM, 


Thoroughbred Stock and general auctioneer. Office 
88 Griswold Street, Detroit. Mich 


ich. Sales conducted 
throughout the State. Well posted in pedi; 
and breeding. 


grees 
025- 
SHORTHORN BULL FOR SALE. 


The bull Michigan Archduke 6th got by Mar- 
quis of Oxford 39861, out of Duchess of pees iE 
by 22d Duke of Airdrie 16695. He was calved No- 
vember 10, 1880, bred by Avery & Murphy, and 
one of the best bred bulls in the State., His stock 
are all fine animals... Will be sold very reasonable 
as I canhot use him much longer. Address 
WM. CONLEY, Marshall, Mich. 


FOR SALE. 


T have forty registered Merino ewes for sale, of 
the very best strains of blood. All Vermont bred 
sheep; a very choice lot. JAS. W. DEY, 

, DEVERAUX, MicH. 


ANo. | Farm For Sale 


The farm owned by the late Abel Beers, in Ben- 
nington, Shiawassee Co., Mich., 8% miles south of 
Owosso, 4 miles north of Perry, a station on the 
Chicago and Grand Trunk Railroad. The farm 
consists of 280 acres of first class farm land, 220 
acres wellimproved. Two good houses, two large 
barns, two never-failing wells, two windmills, 
acres of wheat on the ground, 120 acres seeded 
down. Near school and church. For particulars 
apply on the premises or address ee ae 

MRS. CATHARINE R. BEERS, 
a17-2m Pittsburg, Shiawassee Co., Mi 


Desirable Farm For Sale. 


The ‘Mission Farm,” adjoining the village of 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich., consisting of 160 acres, can be 
purchased, on easy terms. There are 120 acresim- 

roved; well fenced and underdrained; good build- 
nee fine fruit and splendid water in abundance. 
Within half a mile of depot renders it very desira- 
ble for a home. Stock, fruit, rden or grain 
farm. Information can be obtained at the farm or of 
f6-tf GEO. A. BAKER, Saginaw Mich. 























' Early Crown Field Peas, clean, no bugs, Canada 
Grown, early, grow a large strong vine that will 
support itself, only $150 per bushel. French Su- 
gar and Mangel Wurtzel Beet, Turnip and Ruta 
Baga, English and French seed, best produced in 
the world. ger Te 


‘ GEO. W. HILL, 
80 Woodbridge St. Detroit, Mich; 


“Over THE GARDEN WALL” and 100 
other Choice Songs and Ballads words 
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J. BURROWS, Troy, Oakland Co., pro- 
« prietor of Oakland Herd of Registered 
Devon cattle. Awarded seven prizes at late State 
Fair on nine head—two firsts, three seconds and 
two thirds. Stock for sale. 826-ly 


(een 











Jerseys. 





J.G. DEAN, Oaklawn Her Hanover, 

_« Mich. Stock of the Alphea a other noted 

strains for sale. _All stock in the American J ersey 

Cattle Club Register. Prices very reasonable for 
quality of stock. Farm, \ mile east of Village. 








Galloways. 


B. CARUSS, Essex, Clinton Co., St. Johns 

» P.O. Breeder of Galloway cattle, American 
Eerino sheep and Essex hogs. Correspondence 
solicited, 





eT ee ee 


Herefords, 











Bo FARM HEREFORDS. David 
Clark, Proprietor, La: Z rrespondenc: 
Soricited” . oan, ae ots ; 








SHEEP.—Merinos, 


J C. THOMPSON, Romeo, Macomb County, 
eJ, breeder of Thoroughbred Registered Merino 
Sheep; also Poland-China Hogs. Stock for sale. 
Correspondence solicited. may8-ly* 


T. SHORT, Coldwater, breeder of thorough- 
« bred Merino sheep. Stock in both Vermont 
and Michigan — Stock for sale. Corres- 
pondence solicited. my8-6m 


LAr BROS., Wixom, Oakland Co., breeders 
of Registered Merino Sheep. Stock for sale, 
Correspondence solicited. f13-ly, 














B. HAMMOND, breeder of Registered Me- 
¢ rino Sheep, proprietor of ‘Prairie Home ” 
Stock Farm, Kalamazoo, Mich. Stock for sale at 
all times. jal6-ly 


A DAM DIEHL, Milford, Mich., breeder of 

registered and unregistered American Meri- 
nos. Stock for sale on very reasonable terms, 
Correspondence'solicited. d26-ly 


E J. & E, W. HARDY, Oceola Center, Liv- 
. ingston Co., breeders of Registered Merino 
Sheep, tracing to best Vermont flocks. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 8196m* 


J H. THOMPSON, Grand Blanc, Mictigan, 
. Breeder of Registered Merinos of Atwood 
stock, descendants of most noted families of fine 
bred animals, Size, form and density of fleece a 











specialty. 





I = YF haere all peg . 
Registe erino sheep of my own breeding o7 
selection in Vermont, P stock aways for sale, 


1, W. & O. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co, 

Breeders of Registered Merino Sheep and Po. 
d-China Swine, Achoice lot of young stock for 
sale at reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited 


RED C. WOOD, Saline Mich. Breeder oi 
Registered Merino Sheep. Young Stock For 
Sale. Correspondence solicited, 


ILL N. ADAMS, breeder of and dealer in 

Registered Merino Sheep. A choice lot of 
Rams for sale. Co mdence solicited. Resi: 
dence in Blackman; P. O., Jackson; Mich 


8. BAMBER, H Michigan, Oaklan: 
e Co., breeder on Monateret Merinos, bred a 
the best flocks in Vermont, Also high grades 
Ewes and rams for sale at fair prices. 


A. hdc oy a of thor: 
bred Merino Sneep. large stock con. 
Satly on hand ” jai?7-tf 


EVARTS SMITH, Ypsilanti, breeder of thor 
* oughbred Merine Sheep, ered in Vermont 
Register. Rams and ewes for sale of my own breed. 
ing, together with recent selections from some of 
the best flocks in Vt. Examine before purchasing 
elsewhere. ja81-8m 


ICKEY BROS. & SHULTZ, Coldwater, 
breeders of Registered Merino Sheep. Y 
stock forsale. Correspondence solieited 181-1 


C M, FELLOWS, Manchester, Washtenaw Co. 
°, a good stock of 





























Shropsbire Downs. 


Wane J. GARLOCK, Howell. Michigan. 
The only flock and herd of imported Shro 








Indiana Breeders. 


OR SALE.—Extra thoroughbred Berkshire 
Pigs from recorded stock. Pigs three months 
old $10 each, sired by my famous male Hopeful 
Wonderweight, 750 pounds. Pedigree sent with 
each pig. IRA N. DELINE, PLymouts, Inv. 

















ARNOLD 


— PROPRIETOR OF — 


Riverside Stock Farm, 


PLAINWELL, MICH. 


— BREEDER AND SHIPPER OF— 


Pare-bred Recorded Poland China Swine. 
Registered Jersey Cattle, 


(A. J. 6. G. H. R.,? 
and Registered Merino Sheep, 
iad 


Poland Chinas still 4 specialty Herd establisned 
in 1869. Is the largest herd inthe State. Is — 
| apne aap a herd of prize winners, Stock all dark 

n color and faultless in style, consisting entire? 

of the most noted families of the day. Pigs of 1 
sired by five boars of the highest breeding, includ- 
ing U. 8. of Riverside No 2051, Black Tom, sired 
by Tom Corwin 2d No 2037, Hopeful, sired by Hope- 
ful No 941, and others of like quality. Pairs and 
trios not of kin. Stock all registered in Ohio P. 


C. Record. Special rates by American United 
States and A Express Som anies. Prices 


reasonable and quality of stock first class. For 
prices and particuiars address as above. 
All correspondence promptly answered. mr2ely 


FOR SALE. 


ete 


A choice lot of American Merino bucks, Poland 
China swine bred from some cf the best families in 
Qhio and Michigin. Also some choice young 
Shorthorn heifers and bulls. Frices reasonable. 





iL. K. BEACH, 
Box 450, Howz:1, Mich, 


A.J. MURPHY, 
Breeder of Pure-bred Recorded 
POLAND CHINA SWINE, 


PLAINWELL OR SILVER CreEK, MicuH. 
My herd is dark in color and bred from the most 
noted herds of Ohio and Michigan. Pigs sired 
Arnold’s Sambo, Black Tom, “Hopeful. Murphy 
W.S. and Dixie. Stock first class, Prices reason- 
able. Special rates by express. 023 


SHORTHORNS 
For Sale. 


Bulls, heifers, calves and cows. Choice 
All Book r 


o17- 











strains Herd Book registereé. Will be 
very reasonable at private sale, 
B. J. BIDWELL, 
api8 Tecumseh, Mich 
FOR SALE. 


A four year old Hambletonian mare by Louis 
Napoleon; dam, a granddaughter of Mambrino 
Chief. Also two Shorthorn cows cHEAP, three 
and six years old; dark red, will calve in two and 
four weeks; registered stock. Also an imported 
Cotswold ram. Address 

jel2tf J. A. ARMSTRONG, Owosso, Mich. 


‘SCOTCH COLLIES.” 


Lords of the Highlands. I am breeding them 
from the best and purest imported stock, and have 
lately made several additions to my kennel of col- 
lies of superior individual excellence. I have also 
three of the finest breeding yards of Plymouth 
Rocks in the west. My Berkshires are herd regis- 
tered. Send for circular. Address 

mré6tf J. A. ARMSTRONG, Owosso, Mich. 


Greenwood Stock Farm 


A choice lot of Pure bred Poland China Swine 
for sale at reasonable rates. Pigs in pairs and 
trios not akin. My herd numbers about 200 baer 
including descendants from some of the most n 

families, Breeding stock recorded in Ohio P. C. 
Record. Correspondence and inspection invited. 


B. G. BUELL, 

jott Little Prairie Ronde, Cass Co., Mich. 
Spring Brook Breeding Farm. 
Fresh Importation of Holsteins. 


eee 











PHELPS & SEELEY, 
North Farmington, Mich. 


FOR SALE. 


Imported Hampshire and Southdown Yearling 


o17-tf . 








Rams, and Berkshire Pigs of spceres br 
for sale. 


Address, McGREGOR& PHILLIPS, 
Alta Vista re | Farm, St. Clair, Mich. 
Mrav-tl. Se 





shire sheep and improved Chester-White hogs in 
Livingston Co., and the oldest established in Cen- 
tral Michigan. All lambs this season from the 
imported prize ram “ Roderick Dhu,” bred by T. 
A. Parry, Shropshire, Eggland. Orders for young 
stock taken now. 


YOUNG ME 


‘ 








Now is the time to 
Written guarantee 





and music for i6c. Patten & Co., 47 Barclay st, NY 


ess Commercial & ’ 


PRESSES, GRATERS, SORGHUM ™ 
icorn TELEQRAPHY Cider and Fruit Evaporators, Steam and. 


ven to furnish paying situations. For terms, ad- | Fire, Ilustrated Catal 
fr A. Telegraph College, AaaAsbee,iich, : 


CIDER 


e free. 
IN, Detroit, Miche 





CC. & 


Correspondence solicited. All stock gaaranteed. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMIR. 











Poetry. 


RUS IN URBE. 





—_— 


Sometimes amid the noise and roar 
Of city streets, forevermore 
Resounding with the iron beat 

Of Labor, and the tramp of feet, 
Swift, sudden visions in me rise 

of wide, free fields nnd open skies. 

I hear the wild bird’s autumn cry, 
The thrush’s carol, and the sigh 

Of winds among the mountain pines; 
The moon in silvery splendor shines 
On many a league of field and wood; 
The river pours its gleaming flood 
Through meadows rich with grass and flowers. 


_ Swift fall the generous summer showers, 


And on the giant mountain's side 
The autamn mist spreads dim and wide: 


Or long forgotten scenes some rare, 
Strange chance revives once more in fair, 
Fresh colors still appearing. Oft 

Some far-off childish picture soft 

With passing years starts from the gray 
Time-shadowed room wherein it lay; 

‘Then once again I see the gleam 

Of ice that bound the village stream, 

And hear the quaint, imprisoned sound 

Of waters flowing underground; 

The hilly, ragged road that led 

From school gives back the eager tread 

Of untried feet; the willows glow 

Beside the brook; its babbling flow 

Again glides through my enchanted dream; 
Its ripples catch the sunset’s beam; 

The dvep hoarse-throated bay of hounds 
Upon the fox’s track, resounds 

Through all the twilight-haunted wood, 
And makes it more a solitude. 


Unheralded these guests appear 
In all the noise and riot here, 
As fire-flies out of darkness shine. 
Then die again, and give no sign; 
Bat always something beautiful 
They leave behind, a fragrance cool 
And full of healing, softly shed 
In benediction on my head. 
—Christian at Work. 


_—_were 
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THE IDEAL WIFE. 








Somewhere in the world must be 
She that I have prayed to see, 
She that Love assigns to me. 


Somewhere Love, her lord and kiug, 
Over her is scattering 
Fragrance from his purple wing 


By the brink of summer streams 
I have dreamed delicious dreams ; 
What I will my sweet one seems. 


In the sheen of autumn skies 
I have pictured sunny eyes, 
Till the thought too quickly dies. 


When the winter fire burns low, 
Lovely faces come and go 
As the dying ashes glow. 


°Tis her voice I hear so oft 
In the music low and soft 
That the western breezes waft. 


Tell her, Love, that years fly fast, 
Bid her come to me at last, 
Ere her golden days are past. 


Shall we ever, ever meet? 
Shall I find in thee, my swect, 
Visions true and life complete? 


Whisper low to Love apart, 
Whisper, darling, where thon art, 
Perfect wife and noble heart. 
—J. Williams. 








Miscellaneous. 








CHOOSING A WIFE. 


In from the hay-field came John West- 
lake and went into the cool sitting-room, 
threw himself upon a sofa, picked up a 
paper, and read as follows: 

“A yous man having matrimony in 
view should ascertain before taking this 
important step what the housekeeping 
abilities of his intended one are. Manya 
man has had both fortune and happiness 
wrecked by overlooking this important 

int. 

“‘Any man, by a little strategy, can 
obtain the desired information; he can 
have some business at her father’s house 
early in the morning, or if she lives by 
the roadside he can ride by and glance in 
at the open door or windows and thus see 
which, mother or daughter, cooks the 
breakfast. 

“Or he can take a position behind some 
tree in the orchard, commanding a view 
of the barnyard, and find out who does 
the milking—the knowledge can be ob- 
tained, and it should be obtained by some 
means, and in this case the end justifies 
the means.” 

‘* What paper is this?” said John, look- 
ing for the heading. ‘‘The Crampton 
Herald. Yes, and this is good advice for 
a farmer's son. Now,” soliloquized he, 
“‘T have about concluded to marry Mary 
Johnson—that is, if she will have me, and 
I think she will—but I must confess thatI 
do not know mnch about her abilities asa 
housekeeper. I know that everything in 
their house—that is, as far as I have seen 
—is in perfect order; but who takes care 
of the house I don’t know—perhaps Mary, 





. perhaps Mrs. Johnson. Mary, I know, has 


taste, for she comes into company as 
neatly dzessed as any young woman in the 
neighborhood; but then she has had the ad- 
vantage of two or three years’ city school- 
ing, which accounts for her knowledge of 
dress, but it argues somewhat against her 
knowledge of domestic affairs—but I will 
find out.” 

“John, dinner,” said his little sister 
Kate, poking her curly head in at the 
door. 

While eating, John outlined a plan of 
operation. 

“TI will,” he thought, “get up early to- 
morrow morning, go across the meadow 
to Johnson’s corn-field, then through the 
corn-field to the barnyard, cross the barn- 
yard to the meadow-fence, and then creep 
along this until I get to the bushes in 
front of the summer xitchen window, 
where I will hide, and there, not more 
than a rod away, I can see everything that 
goes on. 

“What a splendid general I’d make,” 
said he, chuckling, as he went to the field 
by himself; and the more he contemplated 
his plan the more he become convinced of 
its brilliancy of conception and ease of 
execution. 

“I will tell Mary,” said he, “of my 
strategy after we are married—that is, if 
she suits me,-and I think she will. Love,” 
continued he, ‘‘is said to be blind, but I 
will show Mr. Cupid that if he has pierced 
my heart he has not affected my vision. 
And again, getting married is said to be 
like putting your hand into a bag in 
which are ninety-nine snakes and one eel; 
buf’ before I put in my hand I intend to 
see the eel and know just where to reach 
for it.” 


dressed quickly, and went down stairs very 
quietly, 

Going first to the barn he went half way 
around it to get it between himself and 
the house and then struck a bee-line 
across the newmown meadow towards 
*Squire Johnson’s corn-field. 

He had not gone far before he heard a 
noise behind him, and looking round he 
saw his old dog Nero at his heels. 

‘Go home, you old scoundrel, go 
home!” exclaimed John fiercely. 

Nero looked up into his mater’s face 
with an injured expression, then turned 
round and trotted slowly homeward. 

But he did not go far; stopping on a 
little hillock, he turned round, sat down 
and gazed after John. 
Concluding that there was some mis- 
understanding, he resolved to try again, 
and in a few minutes was close at John’s 
heels. 

“You old villain! Didn’t I tell you to 
go home?” said John, turning round and 
making a pass at him with his foot. 
Nero was now convinced that his com- 
pany was not desirable, and the 
sticks and stones that followed him as 
he moved briskly homeward had a 
tendency toconfirm him in his conclusion. 
“The confounded old scamp,” muttered 
John, ‘would have all the squire’s dogs 
about me in less than a minute, and then 
good by to my plan.” 

Mary Johnson was the daughter, as we 
have seen, of Squire Johnson, who lived 
on the farm adjoining Westlake’s. 

She was a handsome, intelligent girl, 
and of course a good housekeeper, as most 
intelligent country girls are and as all 
girls ought to be. Mary’s several years at 
school had made some change in her, but 
John found to his sorrow that she had not 
lost the habit of early rising. 

This morning she arose somewhat 
earlier than usual and went to the barn- 
yard to do the milking. As she was about 
to begin she glanced towards the corn-field 
and saw some one coming. 

“‘Who can that be?” she said. ‘‘ Assure 
as the world it’s John Westlake! I wonder 
what he is after! And he’s coming right 
here, and I’ve nothing on but this thin 
gown! Oh, dear! what shall I do?” 

Her first impulse was to run, but ob- 
serving that he was coming very cautious- 
ly, as if in fear of being seen, and know- 
ing that she was undiscovered, curiosity 


| prompted her to stay; so gliding behind a 


hay-stack near by, she was in a position 
to note his actions undiscovered. 

Coming to the barn-yard, he ran across 
it, in a half-stooping posture, to the 
meadow fence. Getting inside, he began 
to creep along the fence towards the 
house, much like a savage trying to steal 
upon his enemy. 


blue eyes dilating in wonder. 

The summer kitchen was a short dis- 
tance from the main building,and between 
it and the meadow fence was the spring. 

From the spring issued quite a large 


the meadow. 

Where it flowed under the fence, near 
the summer kitchen, was a small but 
dense thicket of alders, briars and wild 
grapevines. 

This was the point for which John was 
making. : 

Arriving within a few rods of the house, 
he ran, stooping, across the little open 
space of meadow between the fence and 
stream; then, behind the alders that lined 
its bank he hurried along until he reached 
the thicket, into which he crawled, and 
fixed himself so that he could have a view 
of the window. 

Mary’s eyes flashed in anger. 

“‘So, John,” said she, ‘‘you have been 
reading the Crampton Herald... Well, 
we'll see how much knowledge you'll ob- 
tain for your trouble.” 

Then, taking a roundabout way, so 
that he might not see her, Mary entered 
the house and went up-stairs to her room 
and sat down near a window that over- 
looked his hiding-place. 

‘‘What a splendid place for observa- 
tion!” said John to himself as he fixed 
himself among the bushes. 

Just then up went the window and out 
came a pail of dirty water, thrown by the 
strong arms of Mrs. Johnson. 

“Ugh! ugh!” said he, crawling back- 
ward, as the dirty shower came dripping 
down through the leaves “this is a cir- 
cumstance for which I made no calcula- 
tion.” 

‘‘Belle, where is Mary?” called Mrs. 
Johnson to one of the girls. 

“Up stairs,” said Belle. 

““Why, what’s she doing there? Why 
doesn’t she come down and do the milk- 
ing?” 

‘“‘T don’t know,” was the reply. ‘‘She 
says she’s not coming down for some 
time; you needn’t wait breakfast for her.” 

“Just as I expected!” said John, with a 
sad countenance. “Those boarding- 
schools will ruin any girl. I suppose 
they'll carry her breakfast up to her. I 
guess I’ll go now; I’ve learned as much as 
I want to know.” 

But John did not go just then; some- 
thing again occurred for which he had 
made no calculation. The squire had 
several dogs and among them was one 
ferocious old fellow called Bull. Attract- 
ed by the smell of victuals, for breakfast 
was now cooking, they ‘had gathered 
about the kitchen door and sitting there 
with wagging tails were awaiting their 
morning meal. 

At the first rustle of the leaves as John 
turned round they pricked up their ears. 
In a moment, after he had moved again, 
they were over the fence, jumping and 
howling and prancing around the thicket 
as if it contained their greatest enemy. 

‘Hi, there! Hist, Bull! Go in, Rover! 
Hurrah, Bob, the dogs have got a rabbit!’ 
shouted the boys, running out and bom- 
barding the thicket with a shower of 
sticks and stones, which made John lie as 
flat as a skirmisher under the fire-of a 
whole line of concealed enemies. 

“Get out there! Get out! 
thunder’s all this fuss about?” growled the 
squire, coming to the spring to wash and 
thinking the.dogs weresafter a cat-or a 
bird. , 

In a few minutes the family went to 
‘breakfast, and the dogs left the thicket. 
’ The coast seemed clear. ar 

“‘ Now or never!” said John, as he began 
to crawl towards the edge at which he 
came in. 





Next morning John arose very early, 


‘“What does he mean?” said Mary, her : 


stream, flowing under the fence and across. 


What in ]. 


A low savage grow] stopped him; there, 
right in his front, was old Bull, stretched 
out, with his head between his paws, 
winking at him, and sceming to say: 
“T’ve got you now, young man!” 

“Poor old Bull!” said John coaxingly. 
A low growl was his only answer. 
““My poor fellow! Come here, won't 
you?” said John, patting on his knee. 
Another growl, fiercer than ever. 
was too old to be flattered. 

John now was mad. 

“‘Confound you, you old scoundrel! 
said he, ‘‘if I ever catch you away from 
this place I'll murder you.” 

Bull only winked in reply to this abuse. 
John now tried to get out at another 
place, but Bull moved around upon the 
line of investment and took position in 
John’s front again. 

John was not usually profane, but just 
here he used an expression or two denot- 
ing his willingness to see Bull in a warmer 
clime than this. 

Breakfast was now over. The squire 
and the boys came out. took their scythes 
from the apple-tree and began to whet 
them. 

The question that troubled John now 
was: Where are they going to mow? His 
fears were soon confirmed. 

“‘Where shall we begin?” said one of 
the boys. 

“Right here in the corner, and mow 
round the thicket,” was the squire’s reply. 
John groaned in spirit. 

They climbed the fence and began. 
‘“Come out there, Bull,” said the old 
man, catching sight of the dog. 

Bull was slow about moving. 

“Jake, take him to the barn and tie 
him.” 

Jake led him away, but Bull every now 
and then looked back as if he expected to 
see John rush out. 

John kept very still. 

It impossible to see him from the out- 
side, and every round took them farther 
away, lessening the danger of discovery. 
John now began to think it was time to 
see or at least hear something of Mary. 
She, from her window, saw his predica- 
ment and was delighted with it. 

‘‘He is safe, now, till noon,” said she. 

‘He won't come out while father and the 
boys are in the field. And now I must 
breakfast and then dress, for to-day 
Cousin John.comes from the city.” 
After a while John heard a carriage 
come up the drive and stop at the front 
‘door. Then he heard Mary’s voice ex- 
claiming: 

““Why, John, I am so glad to see you!” 

“Kiss me, darling!” said the new-comer 
in a lusty tone. 

“Aha!” said John in the thicket, ‘‘she 

‘has another John, has she?” - 
This was the last of Mary for about an 
‘hour; then he heard her and the new- 
|comer in the yard chatting and laughing. 
They came to the apple-trees, and 
‘amused themselves by throwing fruit at 
each other. Tired of this, they came 
marching arm-in-arm to the spring. 

John fixed himself so as to get a good 
view through the leaves. 

His heart saddened as he saw what a 
tall, stylish, good-looking fellow the new 
John was. A savage feeling took posses- 
sion of him. 

The fellow had his arm around her 
waist, and was looking into her hand- 
some, glowing face, as she chatted gayly, 
with something more, as John thought, 
than mere‘admiration. 

After taking a drink, she proposed that 
they try which could throw water farthest 
into the bushes. 

“‘ Agreed!” said he, and at it they went. 

It seeemed to be fun to them, but it 
was anything but fun for John. 

The new John became excited, and, to 
show his superior strength, threw down 
his tin cup and seized a bucket. 

The water came down in torrents. 

John in the bushes shivered and gnashed 
his teeth in rage. 


Oh, how he wished that he could turn 
himself into a calf, gorilla—anything— 
so. that he could rush out unknown across 
the meadow. 


They soon, however, became tired of 
this, and concluded the exercise by sprink- 
ling water on each other. Then he 
arranged her curls, brushed the water 
from her dress, took her face between his 
hands, made her lips pout out, held her 
for a moment, and—shall we tell it?— 
stooped down and kissed her. 


John saw it all—the ‘‘green-eyed mon- 
ster,” took possession of his soul; he felt 
as bloodthirsty as a tiger, and was on the 
point of springing from his lair and throt- 
tling the fellow at once, but prudence 
restrained him. 

Another hour passed. The sun’s rays 
began to fall vertically through the leaves, 
and the mowers, making large circles a 
long way off, had done, as he thought, a 
good half-day’s work. Would dinner- 
time never come? A regular Joshua's day, 
thought John, as he waited and longed 
for the ringing of the bell. 

Soon it rang, and a few minutes after 
the squire and his boys were at the spring 
washing, preparatory to eating. 

‘“Who was that in the field talking to 
you?” said Mrs. Johnson to the squire. 

“Little Tommy Westlake,” was the 
reply. 

“«What did he want?” 

‘“Why, he wanted to know if we'd seen 
John to-day. He says John got up very 
early this morning and wert away, leav- 
ing his work undone, and they have not 
seen him since.” 

“Strange,” said Mrs. Johnson. 

“‘Moll, Moll! Hurrah, Moll!” shouted 
one of the boys. : 

“What!” said Mary, coming to the 
Goor. .-):- 

‘‘John Westlake has found another 
Moll and ran off with her. : 

‘‘All right,” was the reply, ‘“‘let him 
go. Ican easily get another John.” 

“She has got another one already;” 
muttered John. 

They were all now at dinner; everything 
was quiet. 

‘Give me liberty or give me death!” 
said John, as he crawled out. 

Now, like a savage fleeing from his 
enemies, he ran, stooping along the fence 
and past the barn to the corn-field. As 
he sprang over the corn-field fence the 
dogs caught a sight of him and started in 
pursuit, yelping and howling, while old 


Bull 





Bull, from the barn, with loud-mouthed 


bays, indicated his desire to join in the 
chase. 

“What in the world is the matter?” ex- 
claimed the squire, as he quit carving to 
listen to the uproar. 

“Hurrah!” said the boys, jumping up 
and running the door. 

‘“‘ What's there?” said the squire. 
‘Something in the corn-field,” was the 
reply. 

‘* Jones's cattle again. 
and put them out.” 
Tom, when he started, saw something 
twisting about in the middle of the field, 
but when he got there he saw nothing, 
though he met the dogs homeward bound 
and apparently badly frighteaed—John, 
when he found them about to overtake 
him, had stopped by a stone pile, and had 
given them a reception which they could 
not stand. 

Tom went back and reported: ‘‘ Noth- 
ing in the field!” but it was a mystery 
which he could not explain, why the dogs 
seemed so badly scared. 

John when he reached home went round 
by the barn, through the garden, and into 
the house the back way. ' 
Going up stairs quietly to his room, he 
put om a suit of clean clothes; then went 
down as quietly by the roundabout course 
he had taken when coming in. 

Now from the barn he started and 
marched boldly up through the yard to- 
ward the house. 

The family were at dinner. Walking in 
he hung up his hat, pulled out his hand- 
kerchief, wiped his face, and said: 

‘In time yet, I see.” 

‘“We're glad to see you back, John,” 
said his mother; ‘“‘ but we’d like to know 
where you've been.” 

“Yes, give an account of youself,” said 
his sister Julia. ‘‘We had about con- 
cluded that you and Mary had gone to 
Gretna Green, or some similar place.” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said John. ‘‘ You 
know I told you a few days ago that some 
of the academy boys were off on an excur- 
sion to the city this morning, and wished 
me to go with them. I did not intend to, 
but thought I would go over this morning 
and see them off. f 

‘*You know the train starts very early, 
and I expected to be back in time for 
breakfast; but when I got on they held to 
me, coaxing me to go with them, until the 
train was going too rapidly for me to get 
out and of course I was carried to town 
and had to wait there until the return 
train, which, you know, does not come 
out until near noon.” 

This explanation was satisfactory to all 
except John—it was a lie which he had 
been working up all the forenoon for this 
occasion. He felt bad over it, yet it seem- 
ed a fitting conclusion for the blunders of 
the day—how else could he conceal what 
for the world he would not have any one 
but himself know? 

That afternoon he was in anything out 
a good humor. In the hay-field he work- 
ed by himself as much as possible. 

He seemed to have a special ill-feeling 
towards his dogs; if one of them came up 
to him, no matter how friendly, he was 
sure to get arap over the back with the 
hay-fork that sent him away howling. The 
relationship that existed between Mary 
and the other John was a question that 
now troubled him. 

Yesterday he was of the opinion that he 
could have her for the asking, and now 
it seemed evident that she already. be- 
longed to some one. The loss, or the 
danger of losing her, made him realize 
how much he loved her, and like many 
another man under like circumstances, he 
was willing to overlook defects. 

“Domestic abilities!” said he. ‘What 
do I care about her domestic abilities? I 
will have Mary Johnson if she doesn’t 
know enough to bake a loaf of bread!” 

That afternoon he made a resolution. 

‘«To-morrow evening,” said he, ‘‘I will 
go over and tell her frankly how much I 
love her, and ask her to be mine.” 

The next evening John drove up to 
Johnson’s door. Mary came out to greet 
him, and gave him her usual cordial wel- 
‘come. After talking a little while she 
said, somewhat mischievously: 

“By the way, John, you walked over 
last time, did you not?” 

‘‘No,” replied he, not comprehending, 
“don’t you remember, I rode old 
Charley?” 

John could not muster courage to say 
what he desired until leaving time, and 
then, as they stood on the porch, he, with 
his arm about her waist, told his love and 
asked her to be his wife. 

“John,” she said in reply, ‘‘let me tell 
you a story. 

‘Once upon a time there lived not far 
from here a gentleman and lady. The 
gentleman, who esteemed himself a man 
of great prudeuce, was in love with the 
lady, or at least his attentions led her to 
believe so. : 

‘‘But before making a proposal he—as 
a man of prudence should—resolved to 
satisfy himself in regard to.her ability to 
conduct the affairs of a household; but 
instead of trying to obtain this informa- 
tion in an open, manly way,he was foolish 
enough to try to obtain it in .accordance 
with some foolish advice, the like of 
which you have seen doubtless, in your 
father’s newspaper.” 

“Yes,” said John, his mind reverting to 
the Crampton Herald. | 

‘“‘Well, one morning he arose very 
early, left his father’s house, crossed a 
meadow, came to a corn-field,” John’s 
arm relaxed, ‘‘ then through a barn-yard, 
then came along by a meadow fence, then 
went into some bushes near a summer 
kitchen He 

John’s arm slid down by his side. 

“Don’t, Mary,” saidhe. ‘‘I confess it 
all. But how did you find out?” 

She told him, and then gave her an- 
swer. 

‘‘Now,” said she, ‘‘I am angry at you, 
and justly, [think. Though I love you, 
I tell yow plainly that you have fallen in 
my estimation, and I think yon deserve 
some punishment. In one ,year from 
now, if you do nothing to make me esteem 
you less than I did before yesterday, if 
you come to me with the same question, I 


may answer you more satisfactorily.” 

‘* A cruel sentence, but one I deserve,” 
said John as he bade her good-night. 

- John is conducting himself properly, 
and goes to Johnson’s often, for he and 
Mary are the best of friends, and, were 
the year expired, this story would end 


Go over, Tom, 








as such stories usually do. 


. Peculiarities om Birds. 

H. A. Burrell, in theWashington Press, 
discourses pleasanjly of our domestic 
birds. We make a/few extracts: 

The cat bird is fae dandy of the winged 
choir. Its dresg/is, in, cut, fit and color, 
the despair ofall tailorg and dressmakers. 
It isnot a dude, for it ign’t an idiot, but it 
is a dandy of the brainy sort, like Beau 
Brumnhel and our Tom Ochiltree. Its 
voicé, though, isa déail give away, and 
belifs the fashionable creature—it is 
acrid, peevish, cynical, crossgrained, and 
mean. But we have no bird that can 
“travel” on its shape like the cat bird. 
Just why the robin is such a favorite, 
no one can tell, but it is. It is counted a 
very domestic creature; the poets make a 
to-do about it, as if it were a personifica- 
tion of all that is quiet, peaceful and 
domestic, while it is really a bird militant. 
It has the, pose of a soldier, a military 
eye, a bill like a Roman short-sword, and 
‘when it stands erect, you see a soldier 
with a red sash across his breast. And its 
note is a sentry’s challenge, a bayonet 
charge; it is staccato, sharp, peremptory 
—a sort of ‘“‘Halt! who goes there?” It 
has oné talent we have seen in no other 
bird: It can sing when its mouth is full 
of fish-bait. We saw one light the other 
day on a fence not ten feet away from us, 
its bill filled with a coil of worms as big 
as an average chewer’s tobacco quid, and 
it said to us ‘‘How are you?” ina tone 
perfectly clear and thoroughly articulated. 
Fill your mouth with mush, O reader, 
and try to sing or talk. You'll have to 
take lessons of redbreast before you suc- 
ceed. A grazing cow or sheep will some- 
times try this feat of saluting you in 
passing, but you know what a comical 
polyglot—more grass-plot than anything 
else—compliment they pay you. A boy 
at table sometimes tries to eat English 
with steak or bread and butter, but suc- 
ceeds only in talking a kind of gibberish, 
and he may choke besides. But the robin 
is equal to the feat. 

The jay is as hardy as a soldier, but it 
is more of a forager and march-with-Sher- 
man-to-the-sea-bummer than a soldier. It 
has the uniform of both, a blue suit that 
never looks rusty or worn, ready at any 
moment for a dress-parade or a review. 
It is very impertinent and saucy, but not 
offensively so. You rather enjoy the per- 
fect nonchalance with which it will sit ten 
feet away and ‘‘sass” you. It seems to 
say ‘‘Confound you! say! SAY! eh? unt 
EH? Go away!” We like the impudent 
fellow first-rate. He hasn’t a bit of rever- 
ence or loyalty; he scoffs at the Jay Pope 
and the Jay church, and would as soon 
throw dynamite bembs at the Jay State as 
not; he would be a Red Republican if he 
wasn’t blue. Then, too, he sticks out our 
winters, and his pluck endears him to us. 
He’s no tenderfoot. And he has a 
Methodist preacher’s fondness for chicken 
—very young. 

But of all the pert chaps in the world 
commend the wren to us. It carries a 
higher pressure of conceit and egotism to 
the square inch than any creature we 
know. It seems to resent its homeopathic 
size as a personal insult, but its manners 
are allopathic. It makes up in style what 
it lacks in bulk, as little men do. When- 
ever you find a man whose air says 
plainly, ‘‘I weigh aton, and plesse bear 
it constantly in mind,” it shall go hard 
with him if he weighs 90 lbs. and is not a 
runt. Every feather, note, attitude and 
movement of a wren is charged with 
electric conceit. Its wire is always con- 
nected with a battery. Nothing in this 
world, or. in any world, is so brimful of 
significance and character as the tail of a 
wren. It speaks English, yetsays ‘‘Ego.” 
And its bill is like an inquisitor’s or re- 
former's nose, always in somebody else's 
business. We couldn't spare the wren; it 
is such a capital burlesque of human 
nature. Ifthe old doctrine of transmi- 
gration of souls were true, you’d swear 
that the egotist was under eternal bonds 
to materialize in the wren. 

Nor could we spare a single blackbird. 
If we could have but one bird, it should 
be that glossy fellow who goes so bravely 
in black silk and satins. What adeliber- 
ate and gallant stride he has! Heis about 
the only bird that knows how to walk 
and has an agreeable gait. He isn’t abit 
mincing or nervous, but throws his 
shoulders back and steps off like an actor 
having some style about him. The robin 
is untrained, and must run; can’t walk a 
step; the jay goes by jerks, using wings 
as well as feet; but this gentleman of 
color likes a downright walk and prome- 
nade. He knows thata stately walk sets 
off best his necklace. What Duchess or 
Countess would not like to have such 
neckwear, woven of rainbows, that beats 
the prism all hollow! The blackbird’s 
collar beats Queen Bess’ ruff and all the 
inventions of man and woman. Women 
wear sealskin, kid, feathers, etc.—why 
have they never robbed the blackbird and 
the pigeon of their iridescent throat- 
wraps? Hisnote sounds like water ina 
pipe. If you could blow a flute when 
filled with water, it would sound like the 
black bird’s notes. He is a water organ. 
When the god Pan blew his reeds and 
pipes, we imagine he wasa very good 
blackbird. We fancy that smoking a 
narghileh (water-pipe) beside a fountain 
in a Damascus court would be to the 
other senses what a blackbird’s song is to 
the ear. If he is not walking, he is swing- 
ing on the tip-tops of the trees and blow- 
ing his watery reeds. There is no bird 
that comes so near-being a gurgling 
brook, and just misses it by a shave, as 
the blackbird. We fancy that when he 
dies he turns to water, not to dust. 


What makes the woodpeckers so scarce? 
We have not seen even one of those red- 
heads this spring. The air used to be 
full of these blondes. The yellow-ham- 
mers are back, tapping their drums as 
usual, but our crushed strawberry comes 
not. Perhaps he thinks he can’t compete 
with the multiplying red-heads in this 
Scotch-Irish population. His rub-a-dub- 
dub is very inspiriting. He will whack a 
wooden steeple, spire or cupola that no 
worm bores, for a half-hour at a time, if 
no miserable boy with a ‘‘nigger-shooter” 
molests him; which proves that he is not 
fool enough to suppose that ‘grubs are in 
the wood; he likes to hear his own voice, 
as Gen. Logan ard some other sonorous 
speakers do. Yet he can’t be very brainy 








or he would rattle his brains out. Hemay 
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may come in force if he learns that the 
frost has not killed cherries. No other 
bird likes cherries as well as he. His 
head is an enlarged ripe cherry. He will 
can cherries by the peck, and will take 
them just for the fun of stealing and 
sinning. The woodpecker is chock-full 
of sin, but rather a pleasant sinner. His 
flight is not a graceful movement, nor is 
his song any great shakes. 

Now and then a mourning-dove comes 
into the trees and breaks her widowed 
heart, and tells all about the virtues of the 
deceased, the pathos of his last sickness, 
etc. She is as shy asa nun, and at your 
approach jingles away, showing gray 
satin-lined wings Which have a mingled 
rustling and bullet-whistling sound that 
is about the quaintest sound we know. 
She seems to have bells on her toes. Her 
songis too mournful for most ears, but 
in certain moods nothing is more soothing 
or so full of resignation and natural 
piety. Whatahead and neck she has! 
what a queenly pose of the head! and an 
eye like the bottom of a pool under a 
mossy bank. 


o-— —— 
_ How It Was Done. 
The New York News says: Those who 
deal in precious stones or metals, when 
in the rough state or manufactured as 
articles of jewelry, are naturally more ex- 
posed to the schemes of artful dodgers 
than most people; and it is extraordinary 
to see how, when they are equal to every 
stratagem that cunning can evolve, they 
are sometimes taken in by bold, blazing, 
naked impudence. Only the other day, a 
respectably-dressed young man called 
upon a well-known firm of jewelers and 
requested to see the principal on business. 
Shown into the private office, he stated 
that he had a valuable parure of diamonds, 
the worth of which he wished to have 
assessed, with a view to disposing of it, 
if he could obtain a fair price. The 
jeweler was willing to entertain the nego- 
tiation; and the applicant departed, prom- 
ising to return with the specified articles 
for examination an hour later. He im- 
mediately proceeded to a diamond mer- 
chant, where he represented himself as 
being in the employ of Messrs. So-and-so 
—the firm whose premises he had just 
quitted—saying they wished to purchase a 
necklace of stones of a certain value, and 
requesting that samples might be sent at 
once—no unusual or suspicious order, but 
an affair which might occur any day in 
the ordinary course of trade. Some 
necklaces of brilliants were selected and 
placed in a case; and the supposed mes- 
senger, with a confidential clerk in charge 
of the diamonds, took a cab, and were 
driven forthwith to the jeweler’s. ‘‘ Wait 
« moment,” said the swindler, who got 
out first; “I'll just see if the governor is 
disengaged;” and went in, leaving the 
clerk and the diamonds in the vehicle. 
The governor was disengaged, and con- 
sented to a private interview and con- 
sideration of the parurs at once, the 
young man returning to the cab without 
his hat to fetch the parcel, which he had 


left in charge of a friend. ‘Come 
along!” said he to the unsuspecting clerk. 
“Mr. —— is at liberty, and will see you 


immediately;” at the same time taking the 
case of jewels from the other in the most 
natural manner possible, and preceding 
him bareheaded, with all the confidence of 
an inmate of the house, toward the 
master’s office. Atthe threshold of that 
apartment he paused, politely holding the 
door open for the clerk to enter first, at 
the same time introducing him by name. 
The instant the misguided man had 
passed him, our friend turned, slipped out 
at the house-door, which opened into a 
side street, and vanished, diamonds and 
all! Here, there must not only have been 
an intimate knowledge of the premises 
and the habits of those who were thus 
unconsciously made to do duty as lay- 
figures in the accomplishment of the trick, 
but efficient co-operation of confederates 
outside must have existed, or the spectacle 
of a hatless man, otherwise well clothed, 
would certainly have excited attention 
and led to arrest. 


te 


The Divorce Wave. 


That the normal impulse of divorce in- 
nate in every married person’s breast is 
more operative and urgent at certain sea- 
sons than at others, is now accepted as a 
fact. Statistics show beyond all reason 
able doubt that divorees, llke prairie fires, 
are more liable to break out at one time 
than another. Whether the stimulating 
conditions are telluric, cosmic, or organic, 
remains to be shown. But the rate of 
progress made in meteorological science 
leaves little room to question the ultimate 
success of the weather. bureau in fixing 
definitely the areas of low social 
depression and the strata of what may be 
called big alimony. Recent observations 
point to the conclusion that our plane 
has been through a wave of divorce. 

The inclination on the part of the most 
conservative persons to apply for bills on 
the slightest provocation has been noticed. 
The most trival circumstance has been suf- 
ficient to produce the most serious legal 
consequences. A damp napkin at break- 
fast, the refusal to buy the daily pair of 
eighteen-button gloves, an extra weekly 
bill at the chiropodist’s, an enhanced odor 
of cloves or cardamon in the breath of 
the beloved—anything, in short, may 
serve to bring on a paroxysm of divorce. 
Married people who have lived together 
for years find themselves disagreeing 





they are conscious of it they are rushing 
into court with each other’s private let- 
ters. Affectlonate couples wake up some 
morning and find they hate each other as 
bitterly as though they occupied rival pul 
pits. This is a most remarkable epidemic, 


men to act with caution and circumspec- 
tion. It is not propertolay down rules 
here, but we may point out for general 
guidance one or two preventive measures 
that have been suggested by the female 
sanitary corps. Do not go into comic 
opera as a business, and do not leave your 
billet doux in your trousers’ pockets when 
you throw your trousers over the back of 
a chair. 








Ladies Will Find Relief 

from their headache, costiveness, swimming in 
the head, colic, sour stomach, restlessness, 
ete., by taking Simmons Liver Regulator. It 
is mild, safe and pleasant. 





about the flavor of the soup, and before |. 


and in such crisis it behooves married |- 





A Great Lie. 
The Critic recently heard an excellent 
story about Jere Black, the distinguished 
lawyer and politician, and Dr. Wm. Elder 
also a prominent Pennsylvanian and now 
an official of the Treasury Department, 
Both gentlemen were born in Somerset, 
Penn., and were friends from early boy. 
hood. Both were excellent story tellers, 
and both had a, wealth of stories of their 
early life. 
Black was particularly proud of 2 des- 
cription of the way in which he first read 
Don Quixote, and was fond of relating it 
whenever an appreciative audience could 
be secured. The story was that in his 
father’s garret at Somerset there stood an 
old hair trunk, in the earliest days of the 
embryo judge’s career, when his young 
mind had just begun to feel the want of 
more varicd literary resources than the 
standard, dog-eared volumes of his 
father’s limited library afforded. Jere was 
investigating the garret one rainy day for 
some diversion, when he chanced to open 
an old trunk and observed that it was 
lined, as was the old custom, with the 
leaves of a book. Little Jere was sur- 
prised and somewhat interested. An ex. 
amination proved that the book was “Don 
Quixote,” and that almost all the pages 
had been used in lining the trunk. 

Jere soon became interested in “Don 
Quixote” and his faithful squire, and as 
he traced the pages further he grew more 
and more pleased, dzlighted, excited and 
absorbed. The opening chapter was found 
under the lid of the trunk, and Jere began 
to read the wondrous story, and page by 
page he followed the winding plot, rival- 
ing the exploits of the redoubtable Don, 
as he sat one moment with his head in the 
trunk, then climbed into the trunk to read 
what was pasted on the sides, lay on his 
back, with the trunk lid on top of him, 
while he perused the bottom, stood on his 
head to get a nearer view of the obscure 
corners, and in this acrobatic manner 
mastered the story, gathered impressions 
that clung to him throughout life, and 
made everlasting friendship with luckless 
Sancho Panza and erratic Don Quixote. 

Judge Black told the story well, and it 
was well known among his friends. One 
evening a large gathering of literary and 
political people, including Judge Black 
and Dr. Elder, were talking of the books 
of their boyhood, and as there were a few 
persons present who never heard the story 
referred to, the judge was about to tell it, 
when Dr. Elder began unexpectedly: 

‘“‘T will never forget the circumstances 

under which I first read ‘Don Quixote’ 
when I was a boy. The pages of the book 
were pasted as a lining in an old hair 
trunk in my father’s garret, and I went 
through more gymnastics in following on 
behind the Don’s faithful steed through 
all the sides, angles and trays of that old 
trunk that I have attempted since.” 
F Judge Black listened speechlessly to 
the recital, and those who had heard him 
tell the story glanced suspiciously from 
doctor to judge. 

It was evident that somebody had stolen 
the story or that the doctor had appropri- 
ated it to quiz the judge, and the latter 
was not only surprised but a good deal 
chagrined. For a long time Black felt 
hurt over the theft of his story, or the 
ridicule of his friend, but after many 
months meeting Dr. Elder on the street 
one day he said: 

‘Doctor, do you remember our stories 
of Don Quixote in a hair-trunk? Well, 
that mystery has been cleared up. I have 
found that when we both lived at Somerset 
my father bought that trunk from your 
father. and we both read Don Quixote the 
same way out of the same trunk.” 


The Old Melodrama. 

How wellI can recall the effects produc- 
ed upon my boyish imagination by the 
performance ofan old melodrama—how 
breathlessly I watched the assassins with 
their long daggers and short swords and 
gigantic pistols creeping about the stage, 
to pizzicato music, in search of the good 
young man of the: story, who was con- 
cealed behind a tree or a piece of ruin, but 
who would so recklessly expose himself 
to indulge in brief commentaries upon 
their movements; what terrible suspense 
I endured when the pale, weird woman 
with the black hair, who passed all her 
life in moaning and cursing over some 
mysterious wrong, was attempting, to the 
tremulous wailings of the violin, the ¢s- 
‘cape of the lovely captive from the rob- 





press a cry when the robber himself, all 
boots, buttons, and pistols, suddenly bar- 
red their way! Then the great combat at 
the end, to the shrieking of fiddles, the 
blare of cornets, and the beating of drums, 
wherein the good young man fought two 
and sometimes three ruffians, and, al- 
though nearly overpowered more than 
once, ultimately succeeded in laying their 
black wigs low; then there was the rush 
on of the lovely captive, red fire and the 
apotheosis of virtue trampling upon vice. 
Very frequently there was a ghost who 
appeared at opportune moments in lam- 
bent flames of blue fire, much to the ter 
ror of all the villians, and to the gratifica- 
tion of all the good people. The old 
melodrama was strictly conventional; the 
robbers always wore dirty boots of un- 
tanned leather, jackets with many short 
tails and adorned with many buttons; 
long black hair and beards of burnt cork. 
It would be a curious ethnological inquisi: 
tion to inquire into the origin of the old 
dramatic idea that wickedness is confined 
to black-haired people; since Lady Audley, 
however, there has been a run on red. 
There was no casuistry about the old melo- 
drama, no paltering with sin; vice a0 

virtue were divided by impassable lines; 
trimming was impossible; you must be on¢ 
thing or the other; poetical justice w4 
always rigidly enforced, the triumph of 
wickedness was unknown in the world, 
and how anybody could be wicked whet 
they knew that a terrible doom would i2- 
evitably overtake them, or how anybody 
could think of being otherwise than 1m 


maculately virtuous when they were 6° 
well rewarded for it, was one of “_ 
problems that could be referred only ad 
the perversity of human nature.—Belgr@ 
via. 





Mother Swan’s Worm Syrup. 
Infallible, tasteless, harmless, cathartic; 
for feverishness, restlessness, worms, const!pa 
tion. 25¢. 
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A WELSH CLASSIC. 





An unlettered clergyman wanting a place 

(His manners were genial and pleasant his face) 
Received a kind letter inviting him down 

To preach in a church ina large country town. 


The town was uncultured, old-fashioned and plain; 
The principal business was harvesting grain, 

And none of the church members ventured to speak 
A word of the Hebrew or Latin or Greek. 


For this very reason they wished all the more 
A scholar well grounded in classical lore; 
While a candidate might just as well stay away 
\If he didn’t quote Hebrew at least once a day. 


The divine about whom this old story was told 
By the Times of Manhattan, was cunning and bold 
And knowing they wished for a classical man, 
Though he didn’t know Latin, he hit on a plan. 


For he thought ‘We shall see how much shrewd- 
ness avails, : 

Though I cannot read Greek, I'ma native of Wales 

Ifa few Welsh expressions I cautiously use, 

It may rival the Hebrew in pleasing the pews. 


On the critical day witn exceptional grace, 

With well-attuned voice and well-controlled face, 

He read from the Bible a passage or two, 

And remarked, “‘ My dear friends, this translation 
won't do. 


To be sure ’tis correct, but if beauty you seek, 
Hear the rhythmical sound of original Greek!” 
‘Then boldly a medley of Welsh he recited, 

And marked the effect on his hearers benigkted. 


The children gazed up with a wondering stare, 
‘Their mothers assumed an intelligent air, 

While the deacons aj] nodded, as much as to say, 
That Greek was by far the more excellent way. 


A still bolder venture he hazarded next, 

By a curious way of announcing his text: 

“These words, as my hearers have noticed, of 
course, 

Have lost nearly all their original force, 


in the Hebrew how clearly the thought flashes out” 
And more of his Welsh he proceeded to spout; 
When what was his horror to spy near the door, 
A jolly old Welshman just ready to roar, 


Overcome with remorse and foreseeing the shame 

Exposure would bring to his reverend name, 

The preacher’s mad impulse at first was to run, 

But the Welshman’s round face so brimming with 
fun, 

Suggested a possible plan of escape, 

Which none but a terrified parson could shape; 

He bravely confronted that dangerous smile, 

And coolly continued his sermon awhile, 

Till at length without showing the least agitation, 

He rallied himself for a final quotation: 


“The rendering here is decidedly wrong, 

Quite different thoughts to the Chaldee belong;” 
Then Welshman in pulpit to Welshman in pew, 
In the barbarous dialect they alone knew, 

Cried *‘ Friend! By the land of our fathers, I pray, 
As you hope for salvation don’t give me away.” 
The joke was so rich, the old Welshman kept still; 
And the classical parson is preaching there still. 








A Real Surprise. 

“You see,” said a Chicago board of 
trade man, ‘‘I don’t believe in parties at 
all, and would go to St. Louis at a mo- 
ment’s notice if I thought there was 
going to be a party. My wife knows 
this, and she seldom goes out. I have so 
much business that I don’t think of any- 
thing else, and to go toa party where you 
can’t talk about wheat, makes me sick. 
Why, I went toaparty two years ago 
and talked with the women for two hours 
on fashions and things, and I got so 
nervous a friend had to take me to the 
smoking room, and I think I would have 
have died if a friend had not taken com- 
passion on me and bought forty thousand 
May wheat of me right there. I couldn't 
have lived five minutes more. Well, 
Monday my wife said that next day was 
our twenty fifth anniversary, and wanted 
to know if we could’nt have a little party. 
I kicked onit in a minute, and told her I 
would give hera check fora thousand 
dollars to get anything she wanted, but, 
for heaven’s sake, not to have a crowd of 
people around to drive me mad. She 
took the check, and that day and the 
next she was driving around spending it, 
and I thought it was a cheap way out of 
the affair. Tuesday night I went home 
and she was as smiling as a basket of 
chips and dressed up to kill. After 
supper we went to our room and she 
asked me if she wasn’t as pretty as she 
was when I married her, and I told her 
she was. You know we have got to lie 
somein our business. Then she told me 
[had better put on my dress suit, and I 
flared up and asked her if she had been 
inviting a gang of people, and she said 
no, but several knew it was our anniver- 
sary, and they might dropin to congratu- 
late us. So I went and harnessed up like 
adude, and perfumed myself,and combed 
she hair over the bald spot, and looked a 
‘lo, the bridegroom cometh.’ Then. she 
said I better go Gown and light the gas in 
the parlor, and I went down and scratched 
a match on my leg, and the brimstone 
fell on the carpet, and Istepped on it, and 
swore a little, and said matches were not 
as good as they were twenty-five years 
ago, and I made facetious remarks about 
people coming toa house prowling around 
after cold victuals when they were not 
mvited, and my wife said ‘h-u-s-s h,’ and 

[ took another match and scratched it on 
my leg four or five times and it would not 
go, and I swore alittle more, and said I 
didn’t believe there was half as much 
electricity concealed about our persons as 
there was twenty-five years ago, and my 
wife came to the room and pulled my 
coat and said ‘s-s-h,’ and finally I got a 
match that would light, and when 1 went 
to turn the gas burner it wouldn’t turn, 
and then I said some more harsh words, 
and burned my fingers on the match and 
threw it down and stamped on it, and 
was going to give my opinion of parties 
in general and people in particular who 
did not know enough to stay at home and 
let decent people alone, when my wife, 
who had got up on achair and scratched a 
match, heaven only knows where, lit the 
gas. Well, you could have knocked me 
down with a crowbar. If there was one 
person in that 100m there was a hundred, 
and they burst out into a roar of laughter 
that shook the building, and the chair my 
wife stood on tipped over, and she went 
down kerflummux into a clothes-basket 
full of dishes the surprise party had 
brought. Oh, I thought I would sink, 
but I didn’t have any sinker, so I floated 
around the surface of society, and every 
man and woman was laughing. After 
my wife got out of the basket and a 
neighbor had wiped the chicken salad off 
her dress where she had sat down in the 
basket, and got ice-cream off where she 

run her armclean up to the elbow in it, I 

tried to apologize, but my tongue seemed 

to cleave to the roof of my mouth. I 

stood still there and perspired my boots 

full, and everybody seemed to enjoy it. 

The worst of it was, the minister of our 

church sat within four feet of me when I 
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was talking about the matches, and when 
I thought of my class in Sunday school, 
and how the minister had wanted me to 
be superintendent, I felt sick. You know 
I am not a bad man, notwithstanding the 
business I am in; but when I saw the pain 
on the minister’s face, and noticed how 
his ‘wife looked at me as though she 
thought I was a South Chicago rough, I 
would have sold May wheat at ninety 
cents and thrown myself in. It was the 


Iee > 
ever was, and I wonder that I am alive.’ 


In and Out ofa Fix. 

‘Frank, did I ever tell you how I was 
arrested for a burglar on that corner by 
Pritzlaffs, one night?” 

Frank said he never heard about it, and 
yet he had always felt that there was a 
secret history of crimg concealed beneath 
that bald-headed exterior that would 
make a thrilling chapter if it once got 
published, and he invited his friend to.go 
ahead. 

“Well, it is mighty laughable to think 

of now, but at the time it was mighty 
serious. I was living in La Crosse at that 
time, and was down hereon a visit. I was 
going back on the midnight train, and left 
the Plankinton House about 11:30, and 
started to walk down to the St. Paul depot. 
It was as still as the grave, and between 
the lamp posts it was dark. I began to 
get nervous, and stopped in the doorway 
of a store to wait for a street car. I no- 
ticed a man on the opposite side of the 
strect seeming to watch me, and it occur- 
red to me that he was the robber I feared, 
so I went along down the street, and he 
kept along on the opposite side. I think 
I sweat my boots full going a block, and 
I could imagine that my body would be 
fished out of the river in a week or two, 
pretty rancid, and be forwarded home by 
kind friends. 
‘* As I got down there by Pritzlaff’s store 
I happened to think that I had a revolver 
in my valise, and I thought I would open 
her up and get out the shooting iron be- 
fore the robber could get across the street, 
so I dropped down on my knees and open- 
ed the grip and began feeling around in 
there fora reyolver. I got hold of a bot- 
tle, and in attempting to cock it the cork 
came out, and the liver medicine gurgled 
out over my night shirt. I got hold of the 
testament, and a euchre deck, and a tooth 
brush, but the pistol was hiding itself un- 
der the stockings and dirty clothes. The 
wind was blowing a gale, and the paper 
collars and cuffs blew out on the sidewalk, 
and dirty handkerchiefs followed suit, and 
I quit feeling for the revolver and began 
spreading myself over the sidewalk to 
pick up the articles that had blown away. 
“T looked at my man across the street, 
and he started to come across, and I was 
on the point of telling him to spare a poor 
orphan who was trying to lead a different 
life and always had, when I saw that he 
was policeman, andI was glad. He said 
he wanted me, and I said I wanted him, 
and to please lasso the paper collars. He 
asked me what I was doing at that time 
of night, going through a valise on 
the street, and I told him I was afraid of 
robbers, and had opened my valise to get 
my revolver. He said that was a pretty 
good story but it leaked, and wouldn’t hold 
water, andfor me to go to the station 
house with him. I told him I want- 
ed to make the La Crosse train, and if he 
would go to the depot with me I could 
prove by Col. Johnson and the conductor 
and all of them that I was all right, and 
finally he consented, and we got to: the 
depot. Col. Johnson was standing by the 
dining room door, grand, gloomy, and 
peculiar, as stern as ‘though he never 
smiled. The policeman asked the colonel 
if he knew me, and the old joker looked 
a couple of times and said in his inimit- 
able way: ‘I think he is wanted at La 
Crosse for a robbery committed there last 
week. You had better telegraph Frank 
Hatch and he will show him up. Why, 
this fellow stole the dinner away from a 
poor, blind emigrant woman only yester- 
day. He ought to be hung.’ The thing 
was getting serious, and I was just getting 
ready to go to the station with the police- 
man, when the Governor of the State, 
who was going to take the train, came in, 
and he said: ‘‘ Hello, George, going home? 
Well, Iam going up as far as Portage. 
Come on and we will sittogether.’ Inever 
felt so good in my life as I did when the 
Governor recognized me, and when he 
told the policeman that I was allright I 
could have hugged him. Well, the police- 
man let me go, and the colonel and Fred 
Cornes came along, smiling, and wanted 
to talk to me, but I wouldn’t speak to 
them. It was a month before I got over 
being mad at them, but it is all right now, 
though it was a tight squeeze.”—Peck. 





Puve 





Why He Left. 

‘‘Arkansas journalism was not very 
inviting when I came to the State,” said 
the religious editor of an apostolic publi- 
cation, ‘“‘but I came regardless of invita- 
tion. I entered the newspaper business 
at quite an early age, and soon became 
local editor of the Nashville Union, a 
paper that flourished beforethe war. We 
had no reports in those semi-weekly days 
of southern journalism. The local editor 
was supposed to gather all the news and 
write it in accordance with his own ideas. 
There was no managing editor. The 
editor was too much occupied with poli- 
tics to pay any attention to news matters; 
so the local man, especially as his depart- 
ment was one of secondary consideration, 
had a comparatively easy time and very 
poor salary. One night I went out to re- 
port the closing exercises of the medical 
college. This was a great event in society 
circles, and a paper containing a full ac- 
count was treasured by every one present. 
The political editor condescended to tell 
me to make full report to our next edi- 
tion, which came out on the following 
morning, and impressed in no small de- 
gree with my mission, I went forth to exe- 
cute the great command. Ihad not gone 
very far when I met a party of friends. 
They recognized my importance ‘and 
honored me accordingly, but ventured to 
suggest the propriety of going into a 
saloon and taking a drink. As I was 
rather early for the ceremonies, I went in 
and formed one link of a circle around a 
decidedly convivial table. We took sever- 
al drinks, when I arose and declared that 
‘I must go ‘Sit down’ said a friend. 





worst case of misplaced confidence that | 


‘What the thunder do you care for a lot 
of doctors? You've got a programme, so 
what’s the difference whether you go or 
not? I sat down again, and before I 
could realize how time had flown, a late 
hour had arrived. I hnrried to the office 
and from the programme wrote up a glow- 
ing account of the exercises. The editor 
read the proof and expressed himself high- 
ly gratified with the article. He became 
so enthusiastic over it that he declared his 
intention of increasing my salary. I went 
to my room, pleased with myself and sat- 
isfied with the world. I lay in bed and 
smoked my pipe with a thrilling sense of 
pleasure. I dreamed of fresh laurels, of 
coming greatness asa journalist. Iawoke 
with a pleasant recollection of the previ- 
ous night. The editor’s words were fresh 
in my ears. I would bea great journalist. 

The servant entered the room and hand- 

ed me the opposition paper. I held it for 
a moment and wondered if the poor fel- 

low who wrote up the medical college ex- 

ercises had received such compliments 
from the editor as I had swallowed. ‘Tl 
read the poor fellow’s report,’ Imused. I 
looked for a double head but could not 
find it. ‘Unequal to the occasion,’ I 
thought. Just then my eyes fell upon the 
following sensational paragraph: ‘Owing 
to the illness of Prof. Eve, the commence- 
ment exercises of the medical college, 
which were to have taken place last night, 
were postponed.’ Iwas stunned. I reach- 
ed for my pants. I left the room hurried- 
ly. While I stood at the foot of the stairs, 


I saw my editor enter the front door with 
ashot gun. Islipped around, climbed the 
back fence, sought the suburbs, and medi- 
tated.— Arkansas Traveler. 
—_»~09e—__—— 


VARIETIES. 





YEARS ago, into a wholesale grocery store in 
Boston walked a tall, muscular-looking man, 
evidently a fresh comer from some backwoods 
town in Maine or Now Hampshire. Accosting 
the first person he met, who happened to be the 
merchant himself, he asked: 

‘*You don’t want to hire aman in your store, 
do you?” 

‘‘ Well,” said the merchant, ‘I don’t know; 
what can you do?” 

“Do?” said the man, “I rather guess I can 
turn my hand to most anything—what do you 
want done. 

“ Well, if I was to hire a man, it would be 
one who could lift well; a strong, wiry fellow 
One, for instance, who could shoulder a sack 
of coffee like that yonder, and carry it across 
the floor and never lay it down.” 

‘‘There,now, ‘Captain,’’ said the countryman, 
“that’sjust me. I can lift anything I hitch to; 
you can’t suit me better. What will you give 
a man that will suit you?” 

‘“‘T’]] tell you,” said the merchant, ‘if you'll 
shoulder that sack of coffee and carry it acros§ 
the store twice, and never lay it down, I will 
hire you fora year at one hundred dollars a 
month.” 

“Done,” said the stranger, and by this time 
every clerk in the store had gathered around 
and waited to join in the laugh against the 
man, who, walking up to the sack, threw it 
across his shoulder with perfect ease, though 
extremely heavy, and walking with it twice 
across the floor, went quietly to a large hook 
which was fastened to the wall, aud hanging it 
up, turned to the merchant and said: 

“There, now; it may hang there till dooms- 
day, I shall never take it down. What shall I 
go about now, mister? Just give me plenty to 
do and one hundred a month, and it’s all 
right.’’ 

They broke into a laugh, aud the merchant, 
discomfited, yet satisfied, kept his agreement, 
and to-day the green countryman is the senior 
partner in the firm and is worth a million dol- 
lars. 


A FARMER came into a grocery store the 
other day and exhibited to the eyes of an ad- 
miring crowd an enormous egg, about six 
inches long, which he avowed to have been 
laid by one of his own hens. He had it packed 
gn cotton and wouldn’t allow anybody to handle 
it for fear of breaking the phenomenon. The 
groceryman examined it with the rest, and in- 
tending to chaff the countryman, said: 
“Pshaw! I’ve got something in the egg line 
that will beat that.’’ 

“T’ll bet you five dollars you haven’t,’’ said 
the countryman, getting excited. 4 

‘*Take it up,” replied the groceryman, and 
going behind the counter he brought out a 
wire egg beater. ‘‘There’s something in the 
egg line that will beat it, I guess, said he, 
reaching out fer the stakes. 

‘* Hold on there, said the farmer, ‘‘let’s see 
you beatit, and {he handed it to the grocer, 
The latter held out his hand for it, but drop- 
pedit in surprise on the counter, where it 
broke two soup plates and a platter. It wasof 
solid iron painted white. 

‘Some folks think they are darnation cute,” 
muttered the farmer, ‘‘ but ’taint no use buck- 
in’against the solid facts.” 





Tue Setrinc Hen.—This is the season when 
hens run mad and will not be comforted unless 
they can hide away somewhere and sit day and 
night ona wooden nest egg or an old door 
knob. 

Several men were discussing this question in 
a grocery store one evening recently.- A man 
who owns a large flock of Dorkings remarked: 
““Not even an act of Congress can break up a 
setting-hen.”’ 

“Ever tried jammin’ ’em under a barrel an’ 
pouring water on ’em?’’ demanded the man on 
the sugar barrel. 

“Yes,” said the Dorking man, ‘‘ I’ve poured 
water on ’em ’till they grew web-footed, like a 
blamed duck, and afterwards found ’em in an 
old coal-hod, setting away on lumps 0’ coal.” 
“Tie a red rag around one leg,’ said a man 
who was eating cheese and crackers, ‘‘ That'll 
fix ’em.” 

“Might as well offer ‘em a chromo,” said 
the Dorking man. ‘I tied awhole red woolen 
shirt on one last spring, and dog my cats if she 
didn’t make a nest out of it and set three weeks 
on the buttons.” 

Then the grocer said it was time to shut up, 
and cach man girded up his loins and slowly 
filed out. 





‘“‘ They’re a queer lot, these church music- 
committees. It is a very unusual thing to find 
aman on one of them who has the slightest, 
knowledge of music. Sometimes they make 
very funny blunders. Let me illustrate this 
witha story. 

“A friend of mine, who has a light tenor 
voice of limited compass, wanted a position in 
a choir. He heard of a vacancy and went to 
see the chairman of the committee, who was, I 
believe, a wholesale fish dealer in a down town 
market. : 

‘“¢ Well, young man,’ demanded the digni- 
tary, ‘what’s your qualifications? How high 
can you sing?’ 

“* At—at present,’ stammered my friend, 
‘Gis my highest note, but—’ 

“<GI’ interrupted the old fellow excitedly 
‘G! I should’nt wonder if you was just the 
man we want. Why, we tried a feller last 
Sunday who could only sing up to C, an’ 





he had to pretty near yell the top of his 


}ligence? Is she well-informed?” ‘“ 








A HANDSOME Senorita went to one of the 
. best photographers in Madrid lately to have 
her picture taken. When the posture was all 
settled and the cloth was about to be drawn, 
the artist threw a last glance at ‘his subject, 
and, to his consternation, found that she was 
holding a pistol to her head. 

‘¢ What are you doing?” he cried; ‘‘ you are 
not going to shoot yourself, it would ruin my 
business; besides; it would be wicked to mar 
80 lovely a face.” 

“To not be afraid,” sho replied; ‘‘ I have no 
thought of spoiling the original of one of your 
best pictures; but my love has left me, and ’m 
going to send him my photograph in this pos- 
ture, with the message that I’ll fire if he does 
not return to me.” 

A few weeks after the photographer had the 
pleasure of taking the photographs of a young 
married pair—without the pistol. 





PLANTATION PoILosoPHY.—We never feel 
so m:d arter we shed tears. Decloud ain’t 
nigh so dark arter the rain falls. 

Many a’oman what won’t wash her chillun 
at home delights in washin’ dishes ‘at a church 
fair. 

De worst sort of boastfulness is showed by de 
man what thinks dat he can entertain you wid 
a long story. 

Dar is many a rule that won’t work both 
ways. Whiskey will produce a headache, but a 
headache won’t produce whiskey. 

No man should be looked on as a fool on ac. 
count ob what he doan’ belebe, but on account 
ob what he does belebe. A too easiness ob 
conviction ter strange ideas is caused a mighty 
heap ob troublein dis world.—Arkansas Trav- 
eller. 


A PASSENGER on a Chicago cable car wishing 
to stop the juggernaut, reached for the bell- 
strap, and pulling, rang the bell at both ends 
of the car. 

‘What did you ring both bells for?” gruffly 
demanded the captain of the car. 

‘¢ Because I wanted both ends of the car to 
stop,’’ was the laconic response. : 

The conductor was mad because the people 
all yelled and it would not be dignified to kick 
himself in their presence. 





Chaff. 


Reserved seats—Patches for a small boy’s 
trousers. 


‘*Board wanted,’”’ as the Fay lady said 
when she came toa mud puddle in the side- 
walk. 


The modest young woman “‘who turned all 
colors’? has given up the business, owing to 
the multiplicity of new shades. 


One is a well-limbed tramp, the other a well- 
trimmed lamp. This is the answer, but the 
connundrum isn’t made yet. 


When Ouida asked Charles Reade for a name 
for her dog he suggested ‘* Tonic,” saying: ‘It 
is sure to be a mixture of bark, steal and 
whine.” 


The beauty of the Mormon religion is, that 
even a married man can sleep witha piece of 
wedding cake under his pillow and dream of 
his future wife. 


‘‘Now is the time to subscribe!’ said the 
cross roads editor as he led his wealthy bride 
to the marriage —_— and shoyed a pen into 
her trembling hand. 


A Boston paper gives the following wise 
piece of advice to its bachelor readers: ‘* Never 
marry a girl unless you have known her three 
days and a picnic.”’ 


A fine language: ‘‘ Procrastinate ees to put 
off, eh! Isee. Tres bien! Then the man who 
ees drunk you procrastinate from the cars. Ver’ 
seemple, ver’ fine language.” 


“Can you change a $20 gold piece?’’ he ask- 
ed, as he gently placed the empty glass upon 
the counter.’ ‘‘Yes,’? said the bartender. 
** Well, P’ll go out and see if Ican find one.” 
And the man was gone. 


Happy Thought!—Daughter of the house 
(having tried her partner and not finding him 
up to the mark): ‘‘Stop! Do you know, I see 
that Miss Blenkinsopp isn’t dancing. I really 
must give yon up to her.” 


Good chum i Hardman, ’85, who has come 
in a little hilarious): ‘Why, George, I 
thought you had turned over « new leaf!” 
George: ‘‘Yes, sho [hic], sho have; but I’m 
just turnin’ back t’ look at th’ [hic] pictures.”’ 


“There,”’? exclaimed Mrs. Nickleplate, who 
affects the antique, ‘‘there is a vase that is very 
old.” ‘I can see that by the dust on it,” was 


‘the innocent reply of Mrs. Plainly, as she 


drew an arabesque with her finger on the 
vase. . 


A German went toa friend and said: ‘To 
morrow I owe you $20,000. I am ruined. I 
I cannot pay it, and I cannot shleep a vink.” 
The creditor said: ‘‘ Vy didn‘t you wait to 
ge a to-morrow? Now neither can | shleep 
a Vink. 


‘Aw, I hev such a dwedful cawld in me 
head,” remarked an Ivy Street dude, as he 
stroked the tender tip ef his nose yesterday, 
“ Better that than nothing,” was the witty but 
cruel response of a Peachtree street maiden 
who heard him. 


‘“‘They say Charlie has married. Do you 
know his wife? Is she a woman of an “9nd 
ell-in- 
formed? Well, I should say so. She has be- 
longed to the village sewing circle for ten years 
and never missed a meeting.” 


Unanswerable.—Priest: ‘‘ Pat, I understand 
you are going to be married again.’ Discon- 
solate Widower: ‘‘ Yis, yourriv’rence.” Priest: 
‘*But your wife, Pat, has only been dead two 
weeks.”? D. W.: ‘Yis, yer riv’rence, butsure 
ain’t she as dead now as she iver will be?” 


He: You say that you respect me greatly and 
will learn to love me; but that’s just what you 
said to my chum when he proposed to you. 
She: Yes, and you say that you never could 
love any girl half as much as you love me. 
That’s just what you told my cousin Clara last 
week. 


A Boston man, who had his nose mashed 
over his face during a personal unpleasantness 
in a Chicago bar-room, was told by the doctor 
that it was a simple case of molecular disin- 
tegration. ‘*Thank you,” he said: “I begin 
to feel better already, that sounds so much 
like home.” 


A seven-year-older, with the punster mark 
on his brow, at dinner asked his mother what 
was inajaronthe table. ‘‘ Pickles, myson,”’ 
was the reply. ‘‘ Then, mamma, please pickle 
little ome out for me,’’? came with stunning 
force from the child, and the mother fell over 
a chair and fainted. 


How Friendships are Kept Warm.—Mrs. 
Jones: ‘Oh, I’ve left out the Browns. Must 
weinvite them?” Jones: ‘Hang itall, it’s a 
beastly bore, but I suppose we must!’’ Mrs. 
Brown: ‘ An invitation from the Joneses, love; 
must we accept it??? Brown: ‘‘ Confound it! 
It’s a ghastly nuisance, but I suppose we 
must?” 


Lawyer Pullman isan Austin lawyer who has 
a great reputation for collecting bad debts. If 
the money can be got out of a man he will get 
it. It was to this lawyer that little Bob Binck- 
ley referred when he was requested to 1un 
quick fora doctor, as a neighbor’s child had 
swallowed acoin. ‘‘Doctor be blowed! Ill 
run for Lawyer Pullman; he’ll get the money 
out of the kid quicker’n a dozen docto.s.” 








Hope. 
It is somewhat singular that the little State 
of Rhode Island, least of all the sisters in the 
Union, should have inscribed upon her 
seal the one word, Horr. One would think 
that the founders of, the State had foreseen that 
in its chief city, Providence, there would after- 
wards be discovered a remedy for the afflicted, 
which has inspired more hope in the hearts of 
the sick than any presented to the public. But 
whether they dreamed of Hunt’s Remedy or 
not, that medicine is produced in Rhode Island, 
and embodies in it the cheering word of her 
State seal, Hope. Nor does it. bid men hope 
only to mock their hopes, but with power to 
satisfy and cure. To all who have dropsy, 
weakness of the back produced by an affection 
of the kidneys, or any other ailment of the 
kidneys. or urinary organs, Hunt’s Remedy 
comes with hope. Try it, and you will bless 
both Little Rhody and Little Rhody’s most 





head off to do that!’”’ 


celebrated production, Hunt’s Remedy. 


Strength for Mind and Body. 

There is more strength restoring power in a 
bottle of Parker’s Ginger Tonic than in a 
bushel of malt or a gallon of milk. This ex- 
plains why invalids find it such a wonderfu) 
invigorant for mind and body. 


, Che Household. “: 


THR BABY’S FIRST LESSONS. 

In a late number of Our Continent, I 
noticed an article in the department de- 
voted to women’s affairs, entitled “‘ Lez 
Talionis in the Nursery.” I have not the 
article by me, at this moment, but remem- 
ber thinking here was a most excellent 
lesson for young and thoughtless mothers. 
The writer pointed out how often the 
right to retaliate, the lex talionis of her 
text, was instilled in the child’s mind be- 
fore it was old enough to talk, by teach- 
ing it to revenge itself for its own mis- 
takes and carelessness upon inanimate 
objects, or upon the cat and dog. She 
said she had seen a young mother whose 
baby had bumped his head, and was cry- 
ing in consequence, divert his attention 
from his pain and hush his cries by 
striking with her own hands the chair 
over whose offending rocker he had 
tripped, callingit “naughty chair to hurt 
baby,” and “baby whip chair hard.” 
The tears ceased, but baby eyes were 
bright with anger, and dimpled fists 
berated the cushidn soundly. Such a 
lesson could not fail to sink deep into the 
childish heart, and to “bear fruit abun- 
dantly.” The fostered feeling of revenge, 
the idea that it isrightand just to ‘‘strike 
back,” makes the lad who flies into a 
fury and stamps his toys to pieces ina 
momentary pet, before whose ‘‘ tempers” 
mother and nurse stand aghast, and 
whose practice of the law of retaliation 














| will get him into countless difficulties 


through life, and possibly aid in con- 
ducting him to the felon’s cell. 

In contradistinction to this, we have a 
picture of the mother who takes a wiser 
course and teaches her child to forget his 
own hurts in the imaginary ones of the 
furniture over which he falls. If he gets 
a bump and vinegar and brown paper 
must be employed, the rocking-chair gets 
its modicum of the remedy also, and 
‘‘poor rocking chair” gets condolence as 
well as “poor baby.” A little one thus 
taught to think of the possible results of 
its own errors and carelessness, is said to 
have been seen to turn around and kiss 
the doorstep on which he had fallen. We 
may smile at the idea, yet it stirs a feeling 
deeper down than mere mirth; we see 
here a generous, loving, forgiving heart, 
in which a thoughtful consideration for 
the feelings of others has already been 
implanted, and which shall help make the 
true gentleman; for, if we think of it, we 
shall see that that same recognition of the 
rights and feelings of others lies pretty 
well down toward the source of all manly 
virtués. 


Miss Reine, from her high chair at our 
boarding house table, frequently pro- 
pounds the question to one or another of 
the hungry individuals intent on dis- 
patching their dinner with the least pos- 
sible delay: “Did you hear any Pollys 
this morning?” ‘Polly” to her four- 
year-old imagination, does all the crying; 
Reine herself never cries, it is only 
“Polly” who has sometimes to be shut 
up in the dark closet, where, it is needless 
to add, she howls like a young Hottentot. 
When “Polly” is sufficiently subdued, 
la belle Reine emerges and seems to view 
‘‘Polly’s” exploits as matters of curiosity 
but of no particular interest after the 
shower is over. My ‘‘theory” is that it 
is injudicious to thus shift the responsi- 
bility for misbehavor on even an imagin- 
ary ‘‘Polly.” It relieves Miss Reine of 
any onus of blame, she really does not 
seem to believe that it is she herself who 
is naughty, indignantly denies that it is 
Reine who cries, and insists ‘‘ Polly was 
bad.” Is she going to keep up this idea 
of dual existence long enough to miss a 
a few healthful lessons in self-restraint? 
Had she not better get acquainted with a 
naughty Reine, and learn to take a per- 
sonal interest in making a good girl of 
her? BRATEIX. 


SILK CULTURE. 








Allow me to say few words from my 
own experience in silk worms, though 
not on a very extensive scale. 


I beg leave to differ with the editor in 
regard to the food of the silk worm, 
having fed them on the white mulberry 
(morus alba), and also ‘on the red (morus 
rubra); when these have not been handy 
I have used lettuce leaves, or the tender- 
est leaves of the grapevine. The red 
mulberry grows around the southern part 
of Michigan, though Prof. Winchell seems 
to have forgotten it in his classification. 
The trees we have in our forest are large 
trees and have stood the ‘‘climate” more 
years than I. The worms of which I had 
the care only numbered about fifty, and 
it was during my sojourn in Southern 
California that I experimented with 
them. Idid not chop the leaves for the 
young worms, but picked out the tender- 
est and fed, gave it to them about five or 
six times a day, about six in the morning, 
and an extra large supply about nine in 
the evening. I had two large trays and 
when the worms were small, in changing 
feed I took up the leaf on which they 
were at work, laid iton the other tray, 
and as soon as they passed to fresh leaves 
withdrew the wilted ones; when they 
were large I picked them up carefully 
with my fingers, and found after having 
handled them once they lost their repul- 
siveness. I was never troubled with any 
disease at moulting time, nor were any of 
my friends, who raised many more than I. 
When they are ready to spin their co- 
coons they do crawl around considerable, 
but by that time one isso used to them 
that they can put up with it, knowing 
that when once they establish themselves 
they aresafe. It is one of the most fas- 
cinating of sights to watch the little 
weaver as backward and forward, over 
and over, around and around, growing 
smaller day by day, he spins his shroud 
and rests, until forth from it he shall come 
a beautiful pure white moth. Then fol- 





next spring’s work, and then he dies, his 
life work perfected. 

The cocoons we wished to preserve we 
laff on tins in a very warm oven for two 
or three hours and the moth is destroyed. 
A few were saved for the next year, and 
are no more trouble until the next spring. 
As the mulberry buds begin to burst look 
out for your worms, for as soon as they 
fare hatched they look about for food, and 
if it is not athand they go in quest of it. 
It is said that the cocoons made of the 
lettuce leaf are a pale green, of the grape 
leaf a reddish color. The mulberry 
yields a straw color. 

It is light and easy work; but the worms 
must receive thirty days’ constant care. 
But what is that out of ayear? If one 
wants gain they must be willing to 
sacrifice something, and four hours of 
sleep daily is all thatis required. I think 
that they ought to be willing to give it— 
though, as the editor says, few women 
are so fond of worms as to desire their 
companionship, and Imay add, much less 
to have to handle them; and when they 
are hunting a place for the cocoonif you 
are an obstacle in their way, they do not 
hesitate to crawl over you, no matter 
what your objections may be. 

The best of authorities give large figures 
for returns, and we know that the silk 
manufactories do not fail nor ever will so 
long as American women exist to wear 
out the fabrics as soon as they come from 
the loom. No matter how much she may 
despise the worm which toils so incessant- 
ly to spin the silk, she is only too proud to 
wear his winding sheet. One might try a 
few worms and they could easily find out 
if they were able to weather our ‘polar 
waves” or no. Tic MOEEED: 
ADRIAN, June 4th. 





Cooking for the Sick. 
Miss Parloa recently gave a lesson on 
cooking for the sick, in which the follow- 
ing dishes were described: 
‘Mutton broth, which was recommend- 
ed for patients whose food must be light, 
was made. A pound of meat was freed of 
fat, cut into small pieces and put into 
a saucepan containing a quart of cold 
water. When this water had become 
heated to the boiling point it was care- 
fully skimmed. A tablespoonful of barley 
was added, and the broth was simmered 
slowly for two hours. 
For an oyster stew the liquor was 
drained from half a pint of oysters and 
allowed to heat to the boiling point, 
when it was skimmed. In the meantime 
half a pint of milk was heated to the boil- 
ing point in the double boiler. Into it 
were stirred a teaspoonful of butter, the 
proper quantity of salt to give the stew a 
good flavor, and the oysters. The dish 
was boiled up once and served immediate- 
ly. 
Miss Parloa cautioned her hearers 
against over-cooking oysters at any time. 
She then selected a number of large ones, 
drained them, seasoned them with salt 
and pepper, dipped themin melted butter 
and dredged them with flour. She 
broiled them over a quick fire until the 
edges curled, and served them on butter- 
ed toast. , 
Cream toast was next made. Half a 
cupful of cream was heated to the boiling 
point and seasoned with salt. In the 
meantime two slices of bread were nicely 
browned. They were dipped in the 
cream and placed on a dish, and the re- 
maining cream was poured over them. 
For cracker gruel, a scant half pint of 
water was poured upon four tablespoon- 
fuls of powdered cracker, and after half 
a pint of milk and half a teaspoonful of 
salt had been added, the mixture was 
stirred until it had boiled up once. 
Last of all egg-nogg was made. The 
white of anegg was beaten to a stiff 
froth; next a tablespoonful of sugar was 
beaten in; then the yolk of the egg, and 
finally a tablespoonful each of milk, 
water and wine. 
Before closing, Miss Parloa said that 
when using milk in dishes for the sick 
the diseases of the persons who are to 
confume the food should be considered. 
Long boiling hardens the albumen and 
makes the milk constipating; hence, if the 
patient be already constipated, great care 
should be exercised not to allow the milk 
or cream to heat above the boiling point. 
Miss Parloa said also that one could not 
use seasonings for a sick person that 
would suit a well person. More salt and 
acid can and should be used in most 
cases when seasoning food for the sick, 
while less sugar or other sweet flavor 
should be used. Advice was also given 
not to send a too bountiful supply of food 
to the patient, and not to set any dish be- 
fore him frequently, just because it tasted 
especially good at first. Miss Parloa em- 
phazied the desirability of serving all 
dishes in the daintest and most attractive 
ways, so as toinduce an appetite which 
may be dormant. 
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HovusEKEEPER’S YEAR-Boor. By Helen ~~ 
bell. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 
D. P. Work, Detroit. Fifty cents. 


Miss Campbell, Household editor of 
Our Continent, and author of a little book 
known as ‘‘The Easiest Way in House- 
keeping and Cooking,” has prepared and 
put in press a handy little volume, 
something more than an account book, 
and nothing at all like a cook book, for 
the use of systematic housekeepers, who 
do what every one should do, keep an ex- 
pense account. A page isneatly ruled for 
each week’s outlay, and onthe opposite 
page is a brief paragraph on some house- 
hold topic under head ‘‘The Day’s Work,” 
a hint asto ‘‘Seasonable Marketing,” and 
the menu fer-one meal. There is a 
“thought” for each week, pleasant and 


sample: 


“Our remedies oft in ourselves doth lie_ 

. Which we ascribe to Heaven, the fated sky 
Gives no free scope; only doth backward. pull 
Our slow designs, when we ourselves are dull,” 


We commend this “ year-book”. to all 
who desire to preserve the record of the 
year’s expenditure in a cheap, simple and 
convenient form 
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Wasuine Lack Curtars.—In washing 
lace curtains the house-wife should never 
leave them to the ‘‘tender mercies” of 
any ‘‘help,” either hired or otherwise, but 
should always attend to them herself, as 





| 


lows the mating, the eggs are laid for | less wringing. It isa good plan to soak 


the meshes of the lace are easily torn 
through a little hard rubbing or too care- 


profitable, one of which may serve as a. 





the curtains a day or two, changin 
water (which should be warm) Bon So 
It is surprising how much of the dirt and 
yellow will be removed by this process, 
making it unnecesary to rub them much 
at the last. Rub them very slightly and 
carefully with plenty of soap, then put in- 
to clean cold water and just a little soap 
(too much will make them yellow); let 
them boil about five minutes, rinse 
thoroughly in two waters, blueing the 
last slightly, and they will be clean and 
white. A wringer is very nice for them, 
as it keeps the lace from tearing, and 
starches them more evenly. They cannot 
well be ironed in the way we do those 
made of muslin, as the lace stretches so 
out of shape, so it is better to prepare 
them in this way: Prepare an empty 
room, or the parlor will do; lay down upon 
the floor some clean sheets and spread 
the curtain smoothly and evenly out on 
the sheets; pin them fast if needful; 
fasten the door and leave them until dry. 
They will then be ready to hang up to the 
windows again. 





Last week Mr. Isaac Terry, of Dexter, 
kindly forwarded to the editor of the 
Household the major part of a file of the 
FARMER for 1849, ten years before the 
publication of the volume mentioned in 
last week’s issue. It was ‘then a sixteen 
page semi-monthly, conducted by Warren 
Isham. There is an account of the first 
annual fair of the State Agricultural 
Society, held that year in this city, and 
in glancing over the contents, we noted a 
letter from a a Washtenaw County wool- 
grower, who boasts that his Merinos 
sheared an average of six pounds per 
head. What an astonished man he would 
be could he read of the average of more 
than double that quantity quoted in the 
FarMER of 1883! Mr. Terry says he has 
the seven succeeding volumes, and often 
refers to them with curiosity, not in- 
frequently with profit, and our thanks are 
due him for the pleasure of inspecting so 
venerable a relic of ‘‘days that are not.” 
THE following, from the FARMER of 
July 20th, 1875, is republished at the re- 
quest of a lady of Royal Oak, who 
vouches for its excelience, saying it is the 
best recipe for a condiment of its class 
she has ever tried: 

Currant Catsup.—Five pounds of mash- 
ed currants, three pounds of sugar, one 
pint of vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of 
finely ground cinnamon, one of cloves, 
one of allspice, one of black pepper, one 
nutmeg, and a pinch of salt. Cook half 
an hour. A great improvement in the 
above is to add the same proportion of 
spices to the juice, boil, and finish as 
jelly. Then the useless seeds and skins 
are rejected, and more than all, it always 
retains its fresh, delicate flavor, which is 
lost after a time under the regular recipe 
f or catsup. 











Cured When Physicians Gave Up. 
‘Our family physician gave up our child to 
die.”? wrote Henry Knee, Esq., of: Verilla, 
Warren County, Tenn. ‘It had fits. Samari- 
tan Nervine has cured the child.”” $1.50. 
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nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 
Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for illustration snd descrip in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of thiseountry. Catalogue sent tree. Address 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill. Schoharie Co., N.Y. & 
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Remember This. 


If you are sick Hop bitters will surely aid 
nature in making you well when all else fails. 
If you are costive and dyspeptic, or are suf- 
fering from any of the numerous diseases of 
the stomach or bowels, it is your own fault if 
you remain ill, for Hop Bitters are a sovereign 
remedy for all such complaints. 

If you are wasting away with any form af 
Kidney disease, stop tempting Death this mo- 
ment, and turn for a cure to Hop Bitters. 

If you are sick with that terrible sickness 
Nervousness, you will find a ‘“‘Balm in Gilead” 
in the use of Hop Bitters, 

If you are a frequenter or a resident of a 
miasmatic district, barricade your system 
against the scourge of all countries—malarial, 
epidemic, bilious and intermittent fevers—by 
the use of Hop Bitters. 

If you have rough, pimply, or sallow skin, 

bad Seoath ns and aches, and feel miserable 
generally, Hop Bitters will give you fair s 
rich blood, and sweetest breath, health 
comfort. 
In short they cure all Diseases of the stom- 
ach, Bewels, Blood, Liver, Nerves, Kidneys, 
Bright’s Disease. $500 will be paid fora case 
they will not cure or help. 

That poor, bedridden, invalid wife, sister, 
mother, or daughter, can be made the picture 
of health, by a few bottles of Hop Bitters 
costing but a trifle. Will you let them suffer? 
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(Continued from first page). 
ENSILAGE, 


Ido not know whether any of you have tried 
wensilage for feeding cattle. It bears the same ree 
lation to the diet of cattle as canned vegetables 
@oto the dietof man. It is nothing more than 
fodder, cut up green and packed in an immense 
tub, called a silo, and then fed in a green state to 
cattle during the winter. Many have been de- 
terred from trying it on account of supposed ex- 
pense, others because they thought i¢ was non- 
sense. I believe it is a provess of very great value 
to the farmer, and wil in time revolutionize 
northern farming. 

My experiment was aboutlike this, We dug a 
hole in asand knoll, 4 feet deep and 12x16 feet, 
put a drain of tile around it six inches deeper than 
the bottom. Planked the bottom and then put 

4x4, 16 feet scantling on every side, and 
ked them inside and out with two inch plank. 

e did not plane the edges, but I should advise 
thers to do so. I sowed about two acres on 
July 1 with corn, broadcast. The land had been 

but was heavily manured before sowing. 

Sn September 12 cut it with an omg | 
mower. There was 32 loads of green corn fod- 
der, my farmer thought a ton to the load. I used 
a $35 feed cutter, placed outside the barn in 
which the silo had been buiit. An elevator ran 
from the cutter to the top of the siloand was 
to the cutter. The fodder was throwh 

the wagon on a table before the cutter, and 

run through intmediately. As fast as the corn 
was cut the elevator carried it into the silo 


where two men trod it down, The 32 
Joads were put into a space 12x16 
*“gurface measure” and 11 feet deep. 


Plank were laid across the top of the mass, and 
from 10 to 15 tons of stone piaced on the plank, 
‘Within a week the top had settled three feet, 
Jeaving the contents 12x16 and eight feet deep. 
This was not disturbed until December 15, when 
a door was cut into the side. The contents were 
fresh and sweet. The‘cattle ate it with avidity. 
After enough had been taken out so that you 
could stand in the cavity. it gave out an odor 
like an empty molasses hogshead. We fed 12 
cows and many colts, yearlings and two-year olds 
from it. It was liked by tiem all. We were not 
exact enough to give you figures, but my farmer 
was convinced that it went as far as 2) tons of 
good hay—to put it within bounds. The lumber 
amounted to less than 4,000 feet. board measure. 
Ithink two men could put it upin three days. 
The cost was about $50. The silo is a capital 
storehouse for lodged oats, or any crops which it 
is difficuit tocure. Rather than have hay rained 
— and bleached, I would put it into the silo. 

f. Johnson of the agricuitural college will 
mail — acopy of his experiment, which you 
will find very interesting. It was reaaing that 
which induced me to try it. As for 


FARM MACHINERY, 


I need not tell youthat horse poweris cheaper 
than man power, and nothing should be done by 
@ man on a farm which can be as well done by a 
horse. I believe that when a mancan get around 
to it he should have ali tuese machines whereby 
the can ride instead of walk, and where horse 
power can save hisarms. Human muscles and 

i sare too valuable to put in competition 
with brute force. A man’s brain is of far more 
value than his muscle on a large farm where he 
has to direct the labor of others, and it is impos- 
sible for a man tu run his brain and muscle both 
up to their full capacity at the same time. To bé 
sure reference must be had to the size of the 
farm and its character as to what machinery he 


use. 

I have heard men decry these labor-saving ap- 
pliances, saying it was taking labor from the 
poor. A sufficient contradiction of this statement 
is the fact that a day’s wages of the lowest class 
of labor will purchase now more of comforts and 
luxuries than ever before. The oniy thing that 
ents the race from living comfortably on six 
ours labor a day is the extravagance, improvi- 
dence and vicesof the rich and poor. The time 
will come when six hours’ labor a day will sup- 
rt any family in comfort: if they want luxur- 
Ces may havetowork 12. Strikes will not 
bring it about. They are but symptoms that 
something is wrong inthe body politic. Inven- 
tion in machinery and freedom from vice in rich 
and poor will bring it. Machinery and moral 
cleanliness are the two agents which will hasten 
the time sung by bards and which prophets fore- 


WATER 


is one thing which farmers lay stress upon, but 
about the quality of which, in our part of the 
country at least, they do not seem particular. 
All seem to want arunning stream, in vefauit of 
which they content theniseives With oruinur; 
wells. I, having no running stream, Legan to 
Jook around for a fever failing supply and con- 
eluded to bore. At 75 feet we struck gas, but no 
water. We withdrew the drili and commenced 
again 50 feet south and about five degrees west, 
went down 129 feet, struck no gas, but found 
water in abundance. It camé t6 within 25 feet 
of the surface; we tubed Loth wells, led the gas 
over to the’water well, bought a caloric engine 
for $260. lighted the gas and the caloric engine 
now pumps 20 barrels an hour into a tank, 
from which it is distributed to both stables, the 
cow yard, the milk house and the kitchen. I 
am about to lay one and a half miles of 
iron pipe which will suprly all the fields that I 
want supplied at present. A new tank will be 
raised 15 feet above the level and will give me 
Bmufficient head. The water which we reached in 
the 129 foct well has, judging from the taste, 
considerable iron ard saltin it. Ail the animals 
like it, and one or two that I have never been 
able to keep in decent order before, have 
thriven wonderfully since they commenced 
drinking it. The gas also furnishes fuel for a 
boiler, with which much refuse food is steamed. 
which would not otherwise be used. We could 
carry the gas into the house for family use, but 
it beisg inodorovs I have not thought it safe. 
‘The whole expense of my deep well, engine, pipe 
and labor was as follows: 


Urnate engine house . 


PERE So Sircucesscuscccxscsavees catete 
My contemplated expenditures are: 
8.000 feet of pipe for supplying farm...... $ 495 
280 





I SS a 
Penstocks aud connections............ ...0. 35 
I iis ve ass becesewebsin che $1,738 


All of the above, save the deep well, may be 
wlsssed as fancy farming, for although I consid- 
er it very valuable to me, besides being some- 
thing of a curiosity, others might not get the gas 
well and be able to do the pumping as cheaply. 
“the point, however, that 1 want to make is this, 
that it may be to the advaniage of every farmer 
who can afford the outlay, to find out what he 
has got under ground. I think he may be red- 
sonably certain that he wi.] find, outside the Sag- 
inaw valley, superior water for his stock ead. & 
many cases, flowing wells. ‘Thereis another con- 
sideration; while we are puzzling our brains in 
scraiching a few inches of the surface 
ot the earth, it would be well for 
ws to determine what is under our feet, and 
to that end I would suggest that an enabling act 
inight be passed by the legisiature authorizing 
towns to vote money for the purpose of putting 
down deep wells for exploration. Inthis way a 
thine of wealth might 66 unlockéd and made 
available of which wé would ctherwise renidin 


ignorant. 

i can say in fegatd t6 my farming, so 
far, as a tradef said to a friend when 
he hail gone into peftnership with another 
party. His friend asked him, ‘How is it that you 
got into partnership with that man?” “Well,” 
said the trader, “Jones had $:0,0U0 and I had 
the experience. We went in on equal shares. He, 
Joues, furnished the money and I the expcri- 
ence. In five years 1 will have the money and 
Jones the experience.” So it has been iy be 

g- The farm has my money and I have 
the experience, and that vrings me down to 
FANCY FARMERS 


and farming by proxy. If you have one in your 
meighborhood cherish him. They say that much 
of the progress of medicine is due to quacks and 
empirics, and I believe that farming is alike in- 
@ebted to quacks or fancy farmers. Don't say 
wo your fancy farmer, when he underdrains and 
= 109 joads of manure onan acre and pays 
igh for labor, that he may raise 1,000 bushels of 
«arrots tothe acre, which will cost him 50 cents 
to the bushel and only be worth 30 cents, 
that he has more money than brains. Al- 
this may be true it may be discouraging; 
#r when he is about to import some Ciydesdales 
#r Percherons, that he had better buy a trotter, 
as typical of the fact that he is going to the bad. 
Let him speculate with tne soil and with nature. 
‘Tell him whicn are the good points. if you know, 
and if youdon't, watch him and find out which 
are the ones. Remember that his experi- 
ments, even if failures, may be used as a sign- 
board, warning others; and if successes, that he 
has heiped on the world just so much. His 
a # horses) may not be profitable 
to , but their effects upon the stock of ‘the 
country cannot be otherwise than beneficent. 
now I have talked about many things. 
About some of them I know a little, others much 
Jess; still, if any chance shot has started or will 
start any man to thinking for himself, I shall not 
have we:ried you in vain. 
avocations, however, whether farming or 
se, are 
SECONDARY TO LIVING. 


It is well to be successful, as the world calls it, 
but if success brings no happiness to you, and 
‘those dear to you, it is better to take your chances 
on failure. which ne Agee does no! 
bring misery. To ah outside? the ma: rs) 
i would appear to desire i 





live rich, but rathef that they t die 
and I how mvan rieh if the sense ane 
ies Should be educated to that point where 
ee Mr td the greatest © 
the cradle to the grave 
te, ng the fact that 


ammoney isa laudabie ambitiom, 
- wision for the future is to polars Lod 


uired at the expense of all Ss 
of trate and heart it is not worth eas won 
Aman’s enjoyment depends 
—— he erage ~~ what ag wy got. 
ve within your income is the only hon 
to live, but as your income increases be ents 
tuck now and then. Make your homes as at- 
tractive as your purse will afford and remember 
thatmoney alone will not make them 0. Taste 
and altitude mcney will do more than millions 
without taste. Now this matter of taste is innate 
ia some men and women. Whatever they 
it beautiful, has a new 
charm to _ it; if ugly, its  repul- 
siveness vanishes; but the faculty can be educa- 
and possibly created where it does not exist, 
With the thousands of m ines and papers 
the reach of the roorest, suggestions may 


more upun 





be had which will contribute to this end. Let 
there be no room in your house too good to use, 
let the parlor befor the use of the family and 
not kept closed, as it used to be 40 years ago, 
save when the minister came to tea or when 
there was a funeral; and if you have no parlor, 
make one of the rooms in constant use, 
Although the idea in some parts of the country 
seems going into disrepute, 1 believe it to be the 
duty of every man to love a woman, marry hei 
and raise a family, “God willing.” in other words 
make ahome. Here after all is where a man 
gets his rest and his inspiration. See that your 
wife has some money of her own to spend, make 
her __ feel that she _ is a part 
er in your joys as well as _ your = sor; 
rows. I have seen some cases where they 
only came infor the latter. Give up half a 
day in the week to visiting, or being visited by 
yourneighbors. Cultivate the social part of your 
nature, the emotions and the imagination.  Al- 
ways attend your club meetings. Cherish and 
taik over your memories and traditions, and at 
the risk of being called a dreamer, build some 
castles in Spain, and comvare them with like cre- 
ations of your neighbois. Weall have our cas- 


tles in Spain, only some of us build low- 
roofed, windowless structures where  nei- 
ther air nor sunshine can come in, and 


others build them with crenel:ted turrets and airy 
towers. Although the latter owners have the poor- 
er houses here, as a rule, I think they are better 
fed and lodged than thefirst. We are always 
traveling toward our castles but never arrive at 
the portals. It is well that itis so ordered, for 
if we entered there would be an end to the pur- 
suit. Itis the wrestie and the pursuit that ive 
life its value. 7 

When we contempla‘e what an_ infinitesi- 
mal roint the present is, a point where the wheel 
impinges for a second in the revolution from the 
past tothe future, we must see how importantit is 
that we live so as to create pleasent memories 
and light our way with the beacon. of cherished 
and reasonable hopes. 

MAKE THE CHILDREN HAPPY, 


As aglowing sunrise imprints on the mind the 
character of the day, although it may close 
in clouds and tempest, so does a happy 
childhood give color to after life, and whatever 
may befall them there will always hang on the 
walls of their memories pictures of a pleasant 
morning, from which the heart may design a 
pavilion where hope may dwell. 

Put them to bed early and don't = them out 
before they wishto get up. Give them as good a 
chance as a cult or a shorthorn; give them as 
gentle treatment and as little restraint in their 
harmless sports. Educate them more by home 
surroundings than by books. Let them talk at 
the table and have a good time generally, and 
they wiil not be counting the years when they 
will be beyond your control. Make them feel 
that life is something more than a scramble, that 
an intelligent and overruling power has estab- 
lished laws which cannot be violated with im- 
2ncu cate feelings of reverence, cuitivate 
them yourself. Remember there are some 
things beyond the limit of logical induc- 
tion and deduction, and that faith, when not 
contravened by reason, is as much a partofa 
man’s life as fact. See that they are not con- 
tined five hours aday in schovul before they are 
12 years old. Instead of stimulating precocious 
ones who are fond of their studies, hold them in 
as you would a spirited colt. 

Some of your boys and girls will want to go to 
the university. To the boys of robust health 
Il should say if millions were at my dis- 
posal, ‘Very well, I will pay half of your ex- 

enses, if you will earn money and pay the other 

alf. Ifa college course will do you any good, it 
is worth working for.’’ When at home | would 
give him.work and pay him forit. If thereby it 
took him six years instead of four to get through 
he would be all the better in mind and body. A 
boy who is supported by others through college 
gets artificial ideas of life which require years 
to cure if cured at all. If hard and ex- 
acting labor sits by him as a companion, it keeps 
him in communion with humanity, and he comes 
out girded for the race. The boys whom I have 
known in after life as successful, have had dusty 
traveling in college. As for the giris I would pay 
their way. -I would do this as a kind of anticipa- 
tory justice, for I hardly think they’ have an even 
chance with the boys in after life. 

Should a farmer take an active interest in 


POLITICS? 


I should as soon think of asking should he take 
an interest in a joint stock company in which all 
his property is invested. This government is 
nothing else. The company pays its dividends 
semiannually. The government daily. The 
first pays in money. The government in pro- 
tection, order, security, without which money is 
valueless. Your interest in the stock company 
may educate you in mouey making, your in- 
terest in the affairs of your government, will 
= ail the noblest faculties of mind and 

cart. 

With many, I know, politics has come to mean 
wire-pulling, packing of caucuses, whisky drink- 
ing and baser methods, but it should mean and 
would mean if we all gave it attention, the up- 
holding of the flag, care of the state, patriotism, 
with all that it implies,‘and the good of mankind. 
If you take no interest in politics, don’t complain 
that tricksters control conventions and unfit men 
are sent to the legislature, to congress and to 
the United States senate. Under our system the 
men by whom you deserve to be represented will 
represent you. Indifference in politics will pro- 
duce just such a crop for the state as indifference 
in care and cultivation will for the farm—siall 
potatoes and few in a hil 

GO TO THE LEGISLATURE 

if you can get the nomination and an elec- 
tion. You will not make much money by it, 
but it will educate you more in _ five 
months, than a year’s constant study of Black 
stone, Kent, Shakespeare, Paradise Lost, and 
Euclid. If youare diffident of your powers, it 
will give you a better opinion Of yourself, for you 
will find men who know less than youdo. If you 
are dogmatic and conceited, you will find men 
who know more than you do, and who will 
take the trouble to let you know it. You will find 
that where a man doesa particularly good thing. 
it is the result of hard work, either immediate or 
remote. 

If you dogo to the legislature don’t talk on 
every billthat comes up. You will thereby con- 
ceal a great many things you do not know and 
either house, wiil pay more attention tu sou 
when you want tosay something. When you 
get there don’t be preientious or, some Cay some 
old teliow from Missaukee or Crawford,whom you 
have not remarked before, will drop down upon 
you and make the fur fly in such a manner that 
you will always be of the inipressio. 
that he has been watching you from an 
overhanging limb for at least tnree months. One 
season in the legislature is worthtwo years at 
college. 

Great economic questions are looming yp 
which will demand the clear head and loyal |.eart 
to manage, and the educated farmer should be to 
the front. When I say educated I do not mean 
necessarily educated in the schools, but educated 
by mingling with menin town and country, by 
careful reading of goud works. by meditation, by 


punity. 


confiict and attrition with other minds 
in your clubs’ and elsewhere, and 
by newspapers. Take one or two 


good newspapers and read both sides by ex- 
changing papers with men of opposite parties. 
Protection and free trade, the rights and 
powers of corporations, how far it will do to cen- 
tralize tue powers of the government, national 
eduéation, all these are questions which involve 
the liappiness of riilidns. Cofstitured as our 
“hg ge is, thé éonflict of these questions 
its fair tO lead for years to tomé, and 
precy nat, from the millionaire to the laborer, 
$ iuterested in their solution. e@ things are 
of far nicrs importance than money. Money 
lost may be regained, but wrong tendencies in 
legislation orin public opinion, must be retraced 
by painful and weary steps, or, as is often the 
case, rectified by violent convuisions. We have 
had oue experience, where apathy, ignorance and 
indifference on the part of our people, led to a 
catastrophe, which desolated the homes and fire- 
sides of a continent. It might have been avoided. 
History hitnerto has been a record of attempts 
to suppress symptoms, The part of wise men is 
toremove, modify or neutralize causes. Time 
was when history was a recital of battles, sieges 
and slaughters, a reccuntal of how Alexander 
crossed the Granicus, Ceegar the Rubicon, and 
Napoleon the Alps. The millions they led to 
battle or put to death are represented 
by decimal figures. Times have changed. 
it has become the fashion to write the history 
of the people, the millions who work, who 
create, whe build empires, who own continents. 
The man who writes history today. lives the 
history and writes the history of men who work. 
The most indolent of us feel the impetus and are 
ot along with the tide. Whither does it 
end ? . 
Weall have our hopes, our ambitions, our 
fears, our discouragements. Many of us go 
under, as the flood passes on, some to disappear 
forever, others to come up again and 
struggle, and others to fioat aimless- 
ly down the stream. We are mystified, 
and, if we reason, we ask to whatend? We ask 
whatis the destiny of man? Why this discord? 
Why should life be so fierce a struggle for 
some, so unsatisfactory for others,andso mys- 
terious to ail? While some despair of the solu- 
tion, others believe that all the jarring and discord 
comes from ignorance of law, moral and physi- 
cal, and from a non-observance of what we do 
know. They believe that, as yet, civilization is 
like a mob of soldiers but partially drilled, without 
confidence in their officers or in each other. They 
believe the time will come when that confidence 
will exist, when that discipline will be established. 
When that time comes shall uot the heavens bow 
wn? 


Various Colors. On one was painted & whéel,,on 

@nodtier & lez, abd on 

head, a ten’s hat, t aatil every 
ieee, irfesuiat in Yorn and in color, 
4 a part | some eet ~=—painted 

apor — it. Te teok a. lon time 

to pat ft together, but each ve pidce 


which I got rightl laced made the next 
step easier until jy the work was done. To 
my boyish eyes it seemed a very beautiful pic- 
ture, the more so I imagine, because ] had spent 
so much labor upon it. It represented the last 
load of hay going from a new gleaned field fol- 
lowed by the = beyond were the spacious 


barns, the tre porch of the farm 
house = enclosing the faces of chil- 
dren, the‘ shelterin roof, swept b 
the pendant branches cf the elm. Undersea 


the whole was written “The Harvest Home.”’ 
This appears to me to be a representation of hu- 
man life. It is a puzzle,and the more aman 
knows and seeks to account for things the more 
he will be mystified, The only solution is for 
each man to find out his place if he can and get 
into it. Then to assist his fellow into his, until 
the parts are ail properly placed. This wiil be 
the harvest home of humanity, 

The work will not be done; it will only have 
commenced. The first full crop only will have 
been gathered in, Then will ensue numberless 
cycles of increasing activity and efficiency. Man 


will achieve results of which we can form no con- 
ception, because we have not the | proceed upon 
which to rear anideal. History willlook back up- 
on us with all our boasted advancement as children 
who groped about, ‘In the gray gy A of 
years; in tee twilight of things that bevan.”” Then 
all men will be as brothers, and the time will have 
come, known to some as “The golden age,’ to 
others as “‘ The millenium,” a belief in which has 
found lodgment in all —— souls, and which 
has been foretold by_prophets under one name or 
another as *‘ the good time coming.” 





Peterinary Department 


Conducted by Prof. Robert Jennings, late A 
Philadelphia, Pa., author of ‘ The Horse and iis 
Diseases,” * Cattle and their Diseases,’ ‘* Sheep, 
Swine and Poultry,” ‘Horse Training Made 
Kasy,”’ etc. Professional advice wba the col- 
umnes of this journal to regular subscribers free. 
Parties desiring information will be required to 
send their full name and address to the office of 
the Farmer. No questions will be answered by 
mail unless accompanied by a fee of one dollar. 
In order that correct information may be given 
the symptoms should be accurately described, how 
a standing, together with color and age of ani- 
mal, and what treatment, ¥. any, has been resoried 
to. Private address, 201 Kirst Street, Detrott. 
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No Diagnosis. 





Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 

Dear Sir.—In Dec. 1882 or Jan. 1883, I 
wrote you regarding a horse that I had 
just bought, lame in the off hind leg. I 
thought he had had an attack of so called 
pink-eye, which you termed it in your 
answer typhoid influenza, and gave treat- 
ment, which I followed, but with no help 
to the horse, he has been laid up ever 
since. Six weeks ago showed the horse 
to a veterinary surgeon in Muskegon City, 
he claimed it to be spinal difficulty, he 
gave me two prescriptions, which helped 
him for the time being. Ihave been to the 
city three times since and can’t find the 
veterinary surgeon. So as I think that 
we have found where the trouble lies that 
you can assist me, I will give you some 
of hissymptoms: This horse never had 
swelling of his legs, I asked the veterin- 
ary surgeon why the horse was so lame in 
his off hind leg, he replied that the sciatic 
nerve on that side was more affected 
than the other. I commenced using him 
last January, he would sometimes lift his 
hind leg so high that he would commence 
to dance or stumble with the other leg, 
and fall over and insuch case had to help 
him up; could not stand it to pull, very 
stiff in hind quarters, which were shrunk- 
en, hind legs constantly cold and no 
swelling or fever around the joints that I 
could detect, urine scanty and dark color- 
ed, sometimes oily, his eyes are also af- 
fected and appear weak, these have been 
the general symptoms. Since the veter- 
inary surgeon in Muskegon commenced 
treating him his water has appeared more 
free, he also gets up without help, never 
lies down in the barn, has arun at grass 
daily, then he lies down and rolls over 
three or four times and then stretches 
himself out and lies for three hours, until 
driven up or helped. Stands in the barn 
with one hind foot up then the other; the 
bowels are dry and costive. I am feeding. 
equal parts of bran and oats, four quarts 
night andmorning. If you can diagnose 
from this, and give treatment, do you 
think a cure can be effected? As nearas I 
can learn the horse has been lame about 
nine months, which leads me to think 
there is some trouble with his back. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 





Answer.—In your letter of inquiry dated 
Dec. 26, 1882, answered in the FARMER 
Jan. 2, 1888, you made use of the follow- 
ing language: ‘‘I have ahorse 12 or 13 
years old, which had the disease called 
pink eye before I bought him. I under- 
stood he had no treatment for it, except 
to be well taken care of, and given good 
food. He isin fair flesh, looks well, he 
has some cough, his eyes look dull and 
watery, seems to be lame in the off hind 
leg, he appears weak in his hind quarters, 
takes short steps and stumbles, cannot 
lift his feet eight inches without stagger- 
ing and sometimes he falls, requiring help 
to get up, etc.” To which we applied as 
follows: ‘‘The symptoms as given will 
not enable us to diagnose the disease sat- 
isfactorily, but it is evident that the prin- 
cipal feature in the case is debility, the 
result probably of an attack of typhoid 
influenza,commonly called pink-eye.” The 
history of the case and the symptoms as 
now given, still further complicate the 
case, making it impossible for us to 
diagnose the trouble without seeing the 
animal. If the veterinary surgeon you 
consulted is a competent practitioner, we 
would advise you to see him again in 
Muskegon, or leave word for him to come 
and see the animal, and be governed by 
his directions. 





Navicularthritis. 





New Haven, Mich, May 31, 1883. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 

The inquiry about navicular lameness 
in a late issue of your paper interests me. 
I have a fine horse that has been lame in 
the coffin joint for some time. Since your 
reply about a frog seton I have asked 
three of our one-horse, country V. S.’s, 
and they know nothing about a frog seton, 
as they can find nothing in ‘‘ Kendall” or 
“‘Chase” about them. NowI would ask 
you for a liniment that you would recom- 
mend, as I am 380miles from your office. 
If there is none of any benefit, what 
would be the cost of having one of the 
setons put in; also, how long would I 
lose the use of my horse in consequence? 
Are they a certain cure? Is there any rem- 
edy for a hipped horse. Ihave one that 
isslightly so. First I noticed it was two 
weeks since. Is not lame. Only looks a 


little bad. ours, 
4 JOHN LEONARDSON. 





Answer.—In the treatment of navicular 
lameness in the horse we resort to lini- 
ments, of which there are none known to 
us more potert than Jen: igs’ Ev:nco lini- 
ment; but, in a chronic state, liniments 
are of no benefit, but active blistering 
should be resorted to; when these fail we 
use the frog seton, which though not an 
absolute cure, usually restores the animal 
to comparative soundness when not of too 
long standing. If your vets. would add 
to their libraries acopy of R. Jennings 
work, “The Horse and his Diseases,” they 
would learn the use and benefits of the 
frog seton, noticed under the heading, 
** Navicularthritis,” page 292. In answer 
to yout second question, my charge for 
applying the frog seton in the city is $5; 


‘| at a distance from the city, the charge is 


regulated by the time oecupied in making 
the trip. The animal should not be used 
for six weeks after the operation. To 
your third, I would say no: but where it 
fails the only resort is neurotomy. To 
your fourth, we. would say there is no 
remedy; and as your horse is not lame, 
let him alone. : 





Probably Catarrh in the Head. 
; Uniox City, Mich. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 
Ihave a Merino ram, four years old, 





that is tgoubled with a disease of the head. 
He suffers badly at times. Discharges a 





thick substance from the nostrils which 
smells =! Nostrils red and thickened. 
Eyes dull. Has good appetite, but does not 
thrive. Bowels too loose. Has been so 
all winter. How would you treat him? 
J. D.STUDLEY, 





Answer.—The trouble with your ram is 
probably catarrh in the head, caused by 
sudden atmospheric changes, &c. Treat- 
ment. Give the following: Sulphate of 
of iron puvl. half an oz; chlorate of po- 
tassa, one 0z.; gentian root, pulv., 2 ozs.; 
Jamaica ginger, pulv., 1 oz. Mix and 
divide into 16 powders. Give one night 
and morning, in the feed or on the 
tongue. 





Ticks on Sheep. 





BENNINGTON, Mich., June 4th, 1883 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 
Deak Srr:—Will you tell me through 
the columns of your paper what is good 
and safe to kill ticks on sheep. 


Yours truly, 
ASUBSCRIBER. 





Answer.—Linseed oil, turpentine and 
pine tar, mixed in equal parts, rubbed on 
and around the ticks will destroy them. 








Beware of Cheap, Worthless Imitations, 
Ask for Simmons Liver Regulator. Recollect 
that for malaria, biliousness, dyspepsia, con- 
stipation and head-ache it has no equal. 


Farm Haw. 


Inquiries from subscribers falling under this 
head will be answered in this column if the replies 
are of general interest. Address communications 
to Henry A. Haigh, Attorney, Seitz Block, Detroit 




















Is it a Natural Watercourse. 





BURLINGTON, June 5th, 1833. 
Law Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Iam asubscriber of your paper, and 
wish to ask a question. - There is a marsh 
lying partly on my farm and extending 
across my neighbor’s. My neighbor has a 
crossing about arod from line between our 
farms which dams water back on my side 
when his is nearly or quite dry. A ditch 
across another neighbor’s farm has served 
as a drain for 18 or 20 years but was never 
laid out. CanI get an opening through 


the crossing or dam, and how? Please, 


answer in the FARMER and oblige. 
J. 





Answer.—If the marsh is of such a char- 
acter as to constitute a natural watercourse 
than your neighbor has no right to dam 
it, and should remove or make an opening 
through the obstruction upon being so re- 
quested by you. In the Farmer of April 
17th, 1888, there is something about water- 
courses which may throw some light on 
this inquiry. As to whether or not you 
have any rights in your neighbor’s ditch 
depends upon whether any have ever been 
acquired by purchase, prescription or 
otherwise. If no rights. have ever been 
acquired there, and if you cannot arrange 
with the owner for the privilege of drain- 


ing through his ditch, you can with your. 


neighbors who are interested petition the 
Drain Commissioner to have a public 
drain constructed there in accordance 
with the provision of the public drain 
law of 1881. You can find a copy of the 
session laws at the Township Clerk’s office. 








Wo tcott, N. Y., AuG. 20, 1882. 
Gentlemen—I have been a greatsufferer with 
rheumatism and constipation; have been al- 
most helpless and unable todress myself alone 
I, like thousands of others, tried many rem- 
edies I had seen largely advertised, in the hope 
that I might find some relief, but never until I 
used the Rheumatic Syrup did I find anything 
that seemed to hit my case in the least, 
and I confess that when I did finally consent to 
try your remedy I had no faith at all in its 
merits, but Iwas very happily disappointed. 
To-day Iam entirely free from pain and can 
dress myself ‘alone, and can get around better 
than I have for along time, and I have used 
the medicine less than four weeks, and can 
safely say that it will do all and more than you 

claim for it. Iam, Yours, truly, 
JAMES WRIGHT. 


Brook yn Bridge and Mayor Beatty; 

or, Great Public enterprises andSelf-made Men. 

On the 3d of January, 1870, the work of pre- 
paring for the foundation of the towers of the 
now famous Brooklyn Bridge was begun. On 
April 1, 1870, Daniel F. Beatty left his father’s 
home in Hunterdon County, New Jersey, pen- 
niless. To-day he owns the largest Reed Or- 
gan Works in existence, and is doing a business 
of several millions of dollars annually. Credit 
is due to those who managed the great bridge, 
same may be said in reference to Mayor Beatty, 
of Washington, New Jersey, who now is ship- 
an Organ every ten minutes. 








Theeffects after taking Adamson’s Bo- 
tanic Balsam are a soothing and controlling in 
fluence over any cough orcold, promoting rest, 
allaying the tickling sensation in the throat, 
and causing a healthy expectoration. 





A whisker dye nust be convenient to use, 
easy to apply, impossible to rub off, elegant in 
appearance and cheap in price. Buckingham’s 
dye for the whiskers unites in itself all of these 
merits. Try it. 





The sure affects of Ayer’s ‘Sarsaparilla are 
thorough and permanent. If there is a lurking 
taint of Scrofula about you, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
will dislodge it and expel it from your sys- 
tem. 








COMMERCIAL. 


DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 











Dsrtrorrt, June 12, 1883, 
Flour.—The market is dull and weak under 
light demauds, Prices on some grades have de 
clined the past week, and are now relatively low 
er than wheat. Quotations yesterday were as 


follows: 

Roller process... ..... Sekdleca Sais iste $5 50 @5 75 
Winter wheats, city brands........ 490 @5 00 
Winter wheat brands, country...... 4 75 00 
Winter patents....... ....... bases 6 50 Ss % 
Minnesota brands.................. 600 @6 25 
Minnesota patents............. seeee 750 @8 00 
RPC MOUE, .i0:.s00:0 00000 A NO Ti @4 00 


Wheat.—After holding very steady the past 
weck, prices yesterday gave way,.and both cash 
and futures closed weak at the decline. Quotations 
closed at the following range: No, 1 white, $109; 
No. 2 do, 98%4c; No. 3 do, 84c;No. 2 red, $1 16; No. 
3 do, $1 10%; rejected, 75c. In futures closing 
prices were as follows: June, $1 09; July, $1 1014; 
August, $1 12%; September, $1 14%; October, 
$1 16%. 

Corn.—Receipts are freer and stocks have in- 
creased to nearly 43,000 bushels. Heavy arrivals 
at Chicago for several days somewhat depress the 
market. Yesterday one carload of No. 2 corn was 
sold at 5714c, and one of new mixed at 54c. June 
corn was offered at 58c, but could not be placed. 

Oats.—Are neglected, but in other respects the 
market is unchanged. One car load of No. 2 


mixed sold yesterday at 44c. No. 2 white oats 
were offered at 47c, but with no demand. 

Rye.—None is moving and the market is nomi- 
nal at about 60c. 

Barley.—No sales reported, and business con- 
fined to sample lots, on which there are a wie 
range of values, running from $1 25@1 60 per centa’, 
according to quality. 

Feed.—Bran is more active, and quoted at 
$12 25@1250; middlings quiet at $13 for coarse 
and $16@17 for fine. 

Butter.—Receipts large and under light de- 
mands stocks are accumulating. Good fresh 
made butter is quoted at 16@17%c per lb. Creamery 
is quoted at 23U24c. 

Ch —Demands rather light, but up to the 
supply. New fullcream State is quoted at 12%@ 
18c. and choice at 18%¢ # tb. 

Eggs.—Market stéady and firm at 16@l1%c 
per doz. 

Beeswax.—Scarce and very firm; quotations 
are 28@80c per Ib. 

Beans.—A fair and even good seasonable in- 
quiry prevails and pickers are firm at about $215 
for fine hand-picked stock, For unpicked about 
$1 50@1 60 would be paid. 

Dried Fruit.—Market dull; apples, ‘8@84c; 
evaporated fruit, 14c; peaches, 15@16c; evapor- 
ated, 30@31c; pitted cherries, 29@30c; raspberries 
10@11c; California plums, 18c. ; 

Honey.—Dull and weak. Fine white comb is 
quoted at 15@16c; strained, 12'%4c. 

Maple Sugar.—Market quiet at about 1244@13c 
for pure, 

Hops.—Dull. It would be’ impossible to: ob- 
tain more than 70@7%5c # % for choice hops. 
Nothing doing. 

Onions.—The market is well supplied with 
Bermudas at about $1 50 per bushel crate. No 
other stocks is now being offered. 

Potatoes.—A fair inquiry continues for good 
old stock at 55@60c for carloads, smaller lots, 60@ 
65c; new potatoes, $4@4 50 for southern and {6 
for Bermudas. 

Strawberries.—Market fairly supplied at $10 
@11 per stand. 

Vegetables.—The local demand is well sup- 
plied. Prevailing rates about as follows: Aspara- 
gus, 50@55c ;butter beans, $2 25@2 50;string beans, 
$2 00@2 25 per crate; cucumbers, 65@70c; oyster 
plant, 45@50c; tomatoes, $4 00 per bushel; 
lettuce, 50@55c; pie plant, 25@30 cents; 
radishes, 25c; spinach, 80@35c; new onions, 30c; 
Bermuda onions, $1 50, do potatoes, $6 C0 
per bbl; new cabbages. $1/50 per dozen; peas, $2@ 
225 per bushel crate; squash, 50c. per dozen. 

Provisions.—There is.a steady and satisfactory 
market for all pork products, although lard is a 
shade lower. Mess beef is lower, while dried has 
advanced. The weakness in lard is caused by e's 
tensive adultera-tions by Chicago packers. Quot 8 
tions in this market are as follows: 








$20 00 @$20 25 
F 2950 @ 2 7: 
| 21 50 @ 22 00 
114@ 11% 
pialelaveveieil vie sa 12 @ 1214 
"Ox@ 10" 
Choice bacon, per Ib.......... . oa ‘ 
Extra Mess beef, per bbl........ 1350 @ 
PU BUOW DOE UD sic 6.0 scosisé-aic-s'eeieiesic 74@ 7% 
Dried beef, per ............... “@ 15 


Hay.—The following is a record of the sales at 
the Michigan Avenue scales for the past week: 
” aieieallied loads: three at $14; one at $16, and 


Tuesday.—17 loads: four at $15 and $13; three 
at ren two at $11; one at $16, $15 50, $12, $11 25 
an x 

Wednesday.—18 loads: five at $13; $15 and $14; 
two at $12; one at $14 50, $12 50 and $11. . 
eg ter ae —: rey at $14; eight at 

; four a ; three at $1150; t at $1450; 
one at $13 50, $12 and $10. a $ : 
Boy ape ory A se at $13; six at $14: three 
at $15: two at $12, $1 10 and $9; 25 
and sit 50 2 , $9; one at $1250 
aturday.—7 loads: two at $18; one at$15, $13.50, 
$12, $11 and $10. _ hanes 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





At the Michigan Central Yards. 
Saturday, June 9, 1883. 
The following were the receipts at these yards. 
Cattle. Sheep. Hogs. 
No. (Oo 













I i oes a en 
IPOD Ges sisi cisalocoentes 2 ee ae sea 
Charlotte........ ... 10 34 13 
Chelsea .... 37 moe ae 
Dexter... ee 120 sak 
Grand Ledg 43 eet sus 
Milford.... 13 ox 20 
Marshall . 22 we sei 
Metamora 27 inte 
ORONGBGO dsc ccs otecciewcss 24 ai 104 
IIMILOL Coss io sie 1a a ais/eiaiow tid slave 25 iets 81 
WAMMAMSION .o6.606cccceees cs 20 aie an 
PRGPMUBNUN S55 'e\65)5 012.5 wicioiawcrcieae 20 ace, 
PITOVOHI GS bioc-civndbe sen ceenenn 23 ate 

POUAU cco cd ocksosicens 309 154 218 


CATTLE, 


The offerings of Michigan cattle at the Central 
Yards numbered 309 head against 318 last week. 
The run of western cattle was larger than usual, 
and the market throughout was one of the dullest 
of the season. For Michigan cattle buyers paid as 
much money as they did last week, but westerns 
met with a very light demand. and reveral loads 
of them went east in first hands. The following 
were the closing 


QUOTATIONS: 
Good to choice shipping stecrs. ...$5 75 @6 25 
Fair shipping steers............... 5 25 @5 50 
Good to choice butchers’s steers... 5 40 @6 2! 
Fair butchers’ steers.............. 48 @5 


Fair to good mixed butchers’ stock 4 75 @5 25 


Coarse mixed butchers’ stock...... 400 @4 50 
PEON AM 055,04 0:06 sso eae Re mieremets s:disls tas 850 @5 00 
RIGO OUI 6 6 0.6'0 0s de slae satis vise Beles 425 @4 50 


Giddings sold Duff & Reagan a mixed lot of 12 
head of butchers’ stock av 1,025 lbs at $5. 

McMillan sold Sullivan a mixed lot of 5 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 782 lbs at $4 45, and 2 fair 
steers to Oberhoff av 980 Ibs at $4 90. 

Tucker & Roe sold Andrews 20 good western 
butchers’ cows and heifers av 1,088 lbs at $5 50. 

Ramsey sold Freeman 5 bulls ay 860 lbs at $4 25, 
and 2 av 680 lbs at $450. 

Jndson sold Duff & Regan 3 coarse cows av 800 
Ibs at $4. 

Hyman sold Duff & Regan a mixed lot of 5 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 957 lbs at $4 65. 

Wreford & Beck sold. Reid 22 good mixed west- 
erns av 907 lbs at $5 30. 

Ramsey sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 19 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 947 lbs at $425, 
and 10 fair ones to Duff & Regan ay 795 lbs at 


65. 

Hyman sold Freeman 2 bulls av 956 Ibs at $4 15. 

Oberhoff sold John Duff 9 fair steers and heifers 
av 90) lbs at $5:10. 

Thayer sold Duff & Regan a mixed lot of 5 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 708 lbs at $450, and 3 
av 993 Ibs at $4. { * 

Haywood sold Kammon a mixed lot of 19 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 793 lps at $480, and3 
thin cows av 800 lbs at $4 50. 

Judson sold Bradford 5 stockers av 620 Ibs at 


4 40. 

Thayer sold Sly 11 stockers av 690 Ibs at $4 25. 

Smith sold Fitzpatrick 7 good butchers’ steers 
and heifers av 1,193 Ibs at $5 35. 

Webb Bros sold McGee 22 mixed westerns ay 
756 Ibs at $4 25. 

Clark sold John Robinson 20 
steers and heifers av 984 lbs at $5 

SHEEP. 

The offerings of sheep numbered 154 head, 
against 121 last week, There was also three loads 
of western sheep on sale. The market ruled dull 
and prices 25 cents per hundred lower than those 
of last week. 

Devine sold Morey 1£0 av 83 lbs at $4 55, 

Wreford & Beck sold John Robinson 110 west 
erns, av 67 lbs at $4 12%. 

HOGS. 

The offerings of hogs numbered 218, against 58 
last week. The receipts changed hands at prices 
10 to 15 cents below those of last week. 

Haywood sold Webb Bros 19 av 240 Ibs at $6 75. 

Hyman sold Webb Bros 12 av 162 lbs at $6 75. 

Ramsey sold Bigley 45 av 178 lbs at $6 8714. 

Giddings sold Bigley 25 av 247 lbs at $6 85. 


King’s Yards. 
Monday, June 11, 1883. 
CATTLE, 


The market opened up at these yards with 218 
head of cattle on sale. For'the best grades the 
market was fairly active and prices about the same 
as last week. .For the poorer grades the market 
was dull and prices weak. 

Wietzel sold Freeman a mixed lot of 11 head of 


thin butchers’ stock av 830 lbs at $4 50. 
Bliss sold McIntire 2 coarse cows av 1,190 lbs at 


40. 
Oberhoff sold Genther 6 choice butchers’ steers 
ay 980 lbs at $6, and5 to Knoch ay 1,034 lbs at 


90. 
McHugh sold Miller 2 fair butchers’ heifers av 
775 lbs at $5. 

Purdy sold Heutter a mixed lot of 5 head of fair 
butchers’ stock av 953 Ibs at $4 90. : 

Oberhoff sold Smith 3 choice butchers’ steers av 
966 lbs at $6. 

Freeman sold Rauss 2 bulls av 1,065 lbs at $4 50, 
and one to John Robinson weighing 890 lbs at the 
same price. 

McHugh sold Stucker 4 bulls av 600 lbs at $4, 


good butchers’ 
30. 
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and a thin heifer weighing 770 lbs at $4 50. 
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TEN SETS REEDS. 
Pine Walnut Case 


Height, 75 ins. 
Depth, 46 ins. 
Width, 24 ins. il 
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LINN & EVANS, 
GENERAL COMMISSIOY, 
FRUIT AND PRODUCE. 


100 South Water Street, 
ap3eowly Chicago, Ill. 


G. W. LINN, 
H. L. EVANS. 








Flieschman sold Kraft 2 choice butchers’ steers 
av 1,020 lbs at $6. 

McHugh sold John Robinson 4 coarse cows av 
975 Ibs at $4 25. 

Oberhoff sold Baxter 5 choice butchers’ steers 
and heifers av 960 lbs at $5 90. 

McHugh sold Hersch 10 good butchers’ steers av 
1,040 Ibs at $575, and 2 fair ones to Stickel av 
1,095 Ibs at $5 25. 

Green sold Sullivan 2 fair butchers’ steers av 
1,100 Ibs at $5 35. 

Purday sold McGee a mixed lot of 9 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 673 lbs at 2 

Oberhoif sold Marx 5 choice butchers’ steers av 
1,018 Ibs at $5 70. 

Goodworth sold Hirth 4 fair butchers’ steers av 
9501bs at $5 15. 

Bliss sold Marx 8 good butchers’ steers and 
heifers av 913 Ibs at $5 30. 

treen sold Marshick 4 fair butchers’ steers av 
832 Ibs at $5 25. 

McHugh sold Baxter 2 choice butchers’ steers 
av 1,300 Ibs at $6, and6 good ones to Petz av 1,028 
Ibs at $5 50. 

Platt sold John Robinson 4 thin cows av 923 lbs 
at $4 50. 

Richmond sold June amixed lot of 4 head of fair 
butchers’ stock av 900 lbs at $4 70. 

Wietzel sold J Wreford a mixed Jot of 10 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 728 lbs at $4 89. 





Buffalo. 

CatrLe—Receipts, 8,989, against 9,061 the pre- 
vious week. The market opened up on Monday 
with 160 car loads of cattle on sale. Trading was 
slow and prices 10@15 cents per hundred lower 
than at the close of the previous week. The re- 
ceipts were light on Tuesday and Wednesday but 
the market didnot improve. Of Michigan cattle 
24 steers av 908 lbs at $5 85; 19 do av 1,236 lbs at 
$5 20; 7 do av 1,330 Ibs at $6 50; 17 do av 1,318 lbs at 
$6; 17 do av 1,140 lbs at $5 €6; 54 do av 1,233 lbs at 
$6 30; 44 do av 909 lbs at $5 75; 22 do av 857 Ibs at 


Ibs at $5 25; 27 do av 638 Ibs at $460; 25 do av 621 

lbs at $450. Yesterday the market was du'l and 

lower. The following were the closing 
"QUOTATIONS: 


Extra Beeves--Graded steers weigh- 
ing 1,050 lbs and upwards........$6 40 @6 60 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 
formed steers, weighing 1,300 to 
L400 WS os. on esi ndte tes ERRATA 
Good Beeves—Weil-fattened steers 
weighing 1,200 to 1,350 Ibs....... 
Medium Grades--Steers in fine flesh, 
weighing 1,050 to 1,250 Ib3........ 
Good Butchers’ Beeves—Light, fat 
steers weighing 900 to 1,000 lbs... 470 @5 15 


Heifer—Fair to choice... ......... 450 @5 20 
Cows and Heifers—Good to chuice. 400 @5 2 
Texans and Cherokees. ......... . 450 @5 00 
Mixed Butchers’ Stock—Common 

steers, stags, old cows, light heif- 

Che PC CER Be rere Sanco’ 400 @4 %5 
Feeders—Good to choice western, 

weighing from 950 to 1,009........ 500 @5 50 
Canadian feeders.:............ .-.. 500 @5 50 
Stock Steers—Western, weighing 

OO 10 BP TB ac oa ices) sssccececs 350 @4 90 
Ge EEN oo 5 00.0 5's sin ein’ ain-0's\s viaje eivivie 375 @4 
Butchers’ do, fair te good......... 425 @5 %. 
Veals—Fair to prime of 160 to 210 

TDG BV OLORO esse oseons cecscceeunss 400 @5 00 


SHEEP.—Receipts, 19,600, against 15,200 the pre- 
vious week. The sheep market opened on Mon- 
day with 40 loads on sale, and prices lower than 
those of the previous weck by 10 cents per 
hundred. Tuesday the demand was light and the 
market steady, but on Wednesday it took a bad 
turn and prices declined 35 to 40 cents per hun- 
dred. Yesterday the market ruled lower closing 
with fair to good clipped sheep of 80 to 90 Ibs at 
$4 20@4 89: 90 to 100 be do, $4 90@5 40; 100 to 120 
Ibs, $5 65@6. Culls and common sheep, $3@4 25. 

Hogs.—Receipts, 29,860, against 29,525 the pre- 
vious week. For the first three days of last week 
the hog market ruled dull and lower and the 
tendency was still downward. Good to choice 
Yorkers, $6 85@7; fair to good, $6 60@6 75; 
medium grades fair to choice, $7@7 15; good to 
extra heavy, $7 10@7 20. Pigs, common to choice, 
$6@6 50. Skips and culls, $450@5 65. Yesterday 
the market was steady and strong and about 5c 
per hundred higher. 





Chicago. 


Catrie.—Receipts, 29,196, against 2¢,°3t last 
week. Shipments, 14,358. The market opened up 
on Monday with 7,00) head of cattle on sale. 
Trade opened up dull at the closing prices of the 
previous week, and by noon there was a decline of 
5@10 cents per huudred. Extra steers sold at 
$5 15@6 25; choice, $5 90@6 05; good, $5 70@5 90, 
and medium grades at $5 50@5 70. Butchers’ 
stock was in fair supply and sold at $3 85@5 25 for 
poor to choice, and scalawags at $2 50@3 50. The 
market was steady on Tuesday, but on Wednes- 
day there was a decline of 5@10 cents per hundred, 
and this was followed on Thursday by another de- 
cline of the sameamount. For the balance of the 
week there was no material change in prices, but 
the market closed weak at the following. 
QUOTATIONS: 

Extra Beeves—Graded steers weigh- 

ing 1,300 to 1,450 Ibs and upwards$5 90 @6 00 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 
formed 3-year to 5-year-old steers, 
weighing 1,350 to 1,450 lo Serer 
Good Beeves—Well-fatted steers, 
weighing 1,200 to:1,300 lbs........ 
Medium Grades—Steers in fair 
flesh, weighing 1,100 to 1,200 lbs.. 
Butchers’ Stock—Inferior to com- 
mon steers and heifers, for city 
slaughter, weighing 900 to 1,000 lbs 365 @5 15 
Inferior—Light and thin cows, heif- 
ers, stags, bulls and scalawag 


575 @5 8 
550 @5 65 
5 30 @5 40 


Hogs.—Receipts, 97,284, against 105,860 last 
week. Shipments, 11,461. At the opening of the 
market on Monday there were 20,000 hogs on sale. 
There was a fairly active demand from packers, 
but shippers bought sparingly. Poor to prime 
light sold at $6 6 95; inferior to good mixed at 

50@6 85; poor to extra heavy at : 
skips and ADT <4 $5@6 40. The receipts 
day was about the sanie as on Monday, but the de- 
mand was much better and prices'improved 5 
cents per hundred. For the rest of the week, - 
good hogs sold well up to former prices, but pocr 
grades were 10 cents lower. At the close poor to 
prime light were quoted at $650@7; inferior to 


’ 
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$5 20; 21 do av 839 lbs at $5 10; 26 stockers av 875° 


When in Detroit and Looking for 


CARPETS, 


CURTAINS 


OR 


Furniture Coverings 


ABBOT & KETCHUM, 


have the Largest Stock and Best Variety in 
the State. 


A special purchase of 


LACE CURTAINS, 


314 yards long, from $1 85 per pair worth $2 00 
per pair. 


Agents for the “STANDARD” and “ AU- 
RORA ” Carpet Sweepers. 


ADNOt & Ketcham 


141 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


ae, 


PARSONS’ 


Book-keeping, Penmarsh'p and Business Ferns 
for Self Instruction sent by mail for $2. Als» the 
Hand Book of Social Forms at $3 50. Ageats 
Wanted. Address 


W. F. PARSONS’ Business College, 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
_— & PERE MARQUETTE KAII- 
WAY. 














Depot Foot of Third Street. Ticket office 
154 Jefferson Avenue and in Depot. 





All Trains run on Detroit Time. 


: Arrive, Depart ° 
Bay City & Saginaw Mail.. *11:40am  *9:45a0 
Bay City & Ludington Exp *4:15pm 12:08 ns 
Bay City & Saginaw Ex *10:30pm  *:45 par 
Bay City & Ludington Exp 3:30am  *11:55p2 


Sleeping Car on Night and Parlor Cas 
on Day Trains. 
*Daily except Sundays _‘+Daily. 
C. A. WARREN, P. & T. Agt 


a SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTH- 
RAILWAY. 








Cincinnati, Colum’s and Leave. Arrive. 

Cleve. Express..... = 7 40 am 1 30 pm 
Chicago Express........ 9 20 am 7 10 pm 
Adrian, Toledo, Cleve- 

land & BuffaloKxpress 3 25 pm 7 40 pm 
Fayette, Chicago & Cin- 

cinnati Express...... 6 40 pm 10 50 am 





The 7 40 p m train will arrive, and the 3 25 pm 
train depart from the Fourth street depot. Other 
trains will arrive and depart from the Brush street 
depot. Daily except Sunday. 

Uptowa ticket office No. 154 Jefferson Avenue 


D ETROIT, MACKINAW & MARQUETTE 
RAILROAD. 


January 15th, 1883. 


Pioneer Hast and West Line through the Upper 
Penineula' of Michigan. 





BAST. STATIONS. WEST. 

915am. L...... Marguette ...... A 420 p.m. 
DO) i ee eae Pe sm:* 
Pee ns. these cand 2 ee 245 *‘ 
19:10 Pits 6. o5ie ee Munising ........ 200 “* 
ee os, ew uaa ODOT clea 'esiccis gS | ag 

MMR. seekicsiae McMillan ........ 11 15 a.m.. 
Tee hg apr eee Dollarville ....... 1050 * 
We dae utes Newberry ........ 10 20 “ 
Cee, teeta St. I; ee EL 72° 

Via M. C. R. R. 

ee gs CO 9 45 p.m. 
Rue i le ewee Lapeer Junct.. ... Se 
Sa en! Gindincien Port Huron... .... 4m: * 
(ih -- eer ee Saginaw City...... 830 * 
SS cc teitces ean %& 
BG wan ceieves Jackson......... 4:35: |S 
TE FE ee heliewe De eee 500 “* 
Via G@.R. & I. RK. R. i 
100 p.m. ...... Grand Rapids... .. 515 © 

257 “ Aree | Ae 2% 


Connections are made at St. Ignace with: The 


Michigan Central Railroad for Detroit and all 
points in Michigan and in the east, south and 
southeast. 
and 9 30 p. m. 
R. for Grand Raphie, Fort Wayne and the South 
and East. n 


Trains leave Mackinaw City 8 30 a. m- 
The Grand Rapids & Indiana R. 


Leaving Mackinaw City at 9 50 p. m. 
Connections made at Marquette with the Mar- 
uette, Houghton & Ontonagon Railroad for the 
ron and Copper Districts. 
Trains daily except Sunday. 


D. McCOOL, FRANK MILLIGAN, 


Gen’l Frt. & Pass. Agt.» 


Gen’! Sup'’t., Marquette, Mich. 


Marquette, Mich. 





EGGS 


rom all varieties of Poultry. Circu- 
ars free. Send 10c. for New Bookon 





good mixed, $6 50@6 90; good to extra, $6 85@7 25, 
with skips and culls at $5@6 40. 


Poultry. OAK LANE, Dwight, Mass. 
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Dec. 24, 1873; 
Sire—7th Earl 
Dam—Duchess 


(1940). 
5 g dam—Crag¢ 
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